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ABOUT THE BOOK 


Guy Gibson: Legend of the Dam Busters tells the dramatic story of a renowned 
British flying legend and his leadership of the infamous raid on the Ruhr dams in May 


1943, providing a fitting and timely tribute to a truly courageous aviator. 


This concise introduction to the Dambusters raid is the first chapter of British Flying 
Legends, a new book by Richard Edwards. Guy Gibson: Legend of the Dam Busters is 
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insight into the life and personality of Guy Gibson, aimed at people who are looking for an 


uncomplicated account of a significant part of British wartime history. 
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pilot and flying legend who, with a single torpedo strike, delivered from an obsolete 
biplane, in a force nine gale, in the middle of the Atlantic, brought about the sinking of 


Nazi Germany’s most powerful battleship, the Bismarck. 


In addition to the Bismarck, this book also looks at the dramatic sinking of HMS 
Hood and the loss of over 1,400 of her crew during the short Battle of the Denmark Strait, 
the story of HMS Ark Royal and the aircraft that helped deliver the decisive torpedo 
attacks, including the out-dated Fairey Swordfish biplane. 


RJ Mitchell: Legend of the Spitfire recounts the extraordinary achievements of one of 
Britain’s greatest aviation legends, the man responsible for creating Britain’s most iconic 


fighter aircraft, the Supermarine Spitfire. 


Reginald Joseph Mitchell worked his way up from the workshop to become 
Supermarine’s technical director. During his tragically short career he designed twenty- 
four aircraft, including those that won the prestigious Schneider Trophy air-race an 


astonishing five times, eventually winning the trophy in perpetuity for Great Britain. 


It was RJ Mitchell’s revolutionary design for the Supermarine S4, an all-wooden 
racing seaplane intended for the 1925 Schneider air-race, which finally evolved into the 
Spitfire. Sadly, ill-health intervened and Mitchell did not live to see the Spitfire in action 
or to witness the invaluable contribution that it made in the defence of Great Britain 
during the Second World War. 
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CHAPTER 1 - GUY GIBSON: LEGEND OF THE DAM BUSTERS 


What is particularly surprising about the life of the enigmatic dam buster, Wing 
Commander, Guy Gibson, is not the astonishing bravery that he and his squadron showed 
in May 1943 when they attacked a series of dams in Germany’s Ruhr valley, or that he 
was only twenty-four years old when he did so, but that just over one year later he and his 
navigator, Jim Warwick, were killed when their aircraft crashed mysteriously as they were 
returning home from a bombing mission. The mystery was further compounded when it 
came to light that the Royal Air Force knew precisely the circumstances of the crash, but 
chose to keep them secret. 


Guy Gibson’s rightful place in British aviation history was cemented by his 
leadership of an extraordinary bombing mission that took place at the height of the Second 
World War. A mission that was extraordinary not only for the courage of the airmen 
involved, but also for a revolutionary, cylindrical bouncing bomb that was developed for 


the raid by another British aviation legend, Dr Barnes Wallis. 


In early 1943 Squadron Leader, Guy Gibson was asked to put together 617 Squadron 
specifically for the Dambuster mission. By that time he had already established an 
astonishing reputation within both Bomber and Fighter Command, having completed two 
tours of duty and earned numerous military decorations during the early years of the war. 


He was later awarded the Victoria Cross for his actions during the Dambuster raid. 


On the evening of Sunday 16 May 1943, at 9.28pm, the first of nineteen Avro 
Lancasters took off from RAF Scampton in Lincolnshire and set in motion Operation 
Chastise, the most famous raid in Bomber Command’s history, a raid immortalised by the 
enduringly popular 1955 film The Dam Busters, which in no small way helped to reinforce 
the mission and its commander in popular British folklore. The raid very quickly captured 
the public imagination and became synonymous with courage and invention. Later, when 
the full story of the mission and its deadly aftermath were made public, the raid became 
equally synonymous with infighting within the RAF and devastating human destruction 


unleashed on a scale that had hardly been seen before or since. 


A little over one year later, after pleading with the RAF to be allowed to return to 
frontline duties, Gibson and his navigator were killed when their twin-engine Mosquito 


bomber inexplicably crashed at Steenbergen in the Netherlands. 


Early Life 


Guy Penrose Gibson was born on 12 August 1918 in Simla, India. In 1924, when he was 
aged six, his family moved to England and took up residence near Porthleven in Cornwall, 


where his mother’s family had lived for several generations. 


Gibson’s maternal grandfather was Edward Carter Strike, the son of a sea captain and 
a man who was no stranger to bravery himself, invariably away from the family home 
plying perilous trade routes as the commander of a tea clipper. The family, including 
Edward’s daughter Leonora, who was known simply as Nora, were prosperous and lived a 


comfortable life in a spacious house high up on the cliffs above Porthleven. 


In 1913 Alexander James Gibson was on leave from his duties as an official of the 
Imperial Indian Forest Service, when he took a room at a guest house in Porthleven. A 
chance meeting between Alexander and Nora quickly led to friendship; they shared a 
common passion for music, in particular the piano and he often invited her to his boarding 
house where he would play to her. Their friendship turned to romance and they were 
married on 2 December 1913 at the Wesleyan Chapel in the town. Shortly after the 
wedding they travelled to India where Alexander resumed his work with the forest service. 
While in India they had three children and the middle child was christened Guy Penrose 
Gibson. 


The family never forgot their Cornish roots and often took holidays back in Cornwall, 
deciding to move back permanently in 1924. Once in England Gibson attended St Erbyn’s 
Preparatory School near Penzance. Two years later he was packed off to boarding school 
in Kent, where he attended St George’s Prep School in Folkestone. He completed his 
education at Oxford University, where he was not regarded as particularly strong 
academically, instead tending to excel at sports. An early passion for the sea was fed by 
many family holidays back in the seaside town of Porthleven, but this was soon overtaken 
by an overriding passion for aviation. As the opportunities for flying grew during the 
nineteen-thirties and what was once only the pursuit of the very rich became more 
accessible to the middle-class, Gibson found himself swept up in the craze and hankered 


after becoming a test pilot for the aircraft manufacturer Vickers. 


Into the Air 


During 1936, in an effort to pursue his passion and to gain whatever flying experience that 
he could, he decided to join the Royal Air Force. He learnt to fly at No. 2 Flying Training 


School at RAF Scopwick in Lincolnshire and received his commission as a Pilot Officer in 
November 1937. 


By the time that war was declared in 1939, Gibson was serving with 83 Squadron and 
was flying the twin-engine Handley Page Hampden medium-range bomber, an aircraft that 
became known as ‘the flying suitcase’ because of its cramped conditions. In the early 
stages of the war the Hampden was at the forefront of the bombing offensive over Europe 
and Gibson took part in many important missions. Later in the war Hampden bombers 
took part in the first night raid on Berlin and the notorious one-thousand bomber raid on 
Cologne. 


It was while Gibson was on leave in Coventry in December 1939 that he met and fell 
in love with the actress Eve Moore. They were married in 1940 at All Saints Church in 
Penarth in Wales, where Eve continued to live with her parents while Gibson was away on 
active service. He would return there when on leave and spend whatever time that he 
could with Eve and her family. However, by 1943 they wanted to find a home of their own 
and together they found a house in London where they planned to settle down, but their 
plans were dashed the following year when Gibson was killed. Eve died over forty years 
later on 3 November 1988, on the same day as Sir Harold Martin, formally of 617 


Squadron and one of the pilots who took part in the Dambuster raid. 


In 1940 Gibson was awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross for his part in Bomber 
Command’s first raid over Germany. On the evening of 19 March 1940 RAF bombers 
attacked the German seaplane base at Hörnum on the Island of Sylt in the Heligoland 
Bight. The attack was in retaliation for a raid by fourteen German aircraft on the British 
naval base at Scapa Flow in the Orkney Islands. An Air Ministry statement on the 
morning of 20 March 1940 stated that the attack had started at around 8pm the previous 
evening and had continued for over seven hours. In all forty-nine aircraft from Bomber 
Command were involved in the mission. They attacked singly in relays, creating an almost 
continuous assault and dropped forty-five tons of incendiaries. All the aircraft, except one, 
returned safely. 


Later that year Gibson had successfully completed twenty-seven operational sorties 
with Bomber Command and had justifiably earned a six month rest period. However, as 
was typical of his character, he chose to go on making whatever contribution that he could 
to the war effort and volunteered for active service with Fighter Command, thereby 
avoiding an enforced half-year break. His application was eagerly accepted and he was 


quickly posted to 29 Squadron, where initially he flew the twin-engine Bristol Blenheim. 


The Blenheim was adapted for night-fighter duties and was one of the first British aircraft 
to be manufactured with an all-metal stressed skin, a retractable under-carriage, a 
motorised gun-turret and innovative variable-pitch propellers. When the Blenheim was 
replaced in this role in July 1940 by the Bristol Beaufighter, Gibson made the transition 
along with it. 


It seemed that no matter what aircraft he flew he was able to demonstrate a natural 
flair as an aviator, no more so than when he was serving as a Beaufighter night-fighter 
pilot with 29 Squadron. In a nine-month period between March and December 1941 he 
claimed four kills during ninety-nine operational sorties. The first was a bomber from 
Kampfgeschwader 26 on a mission over Skegness on 12 March 1941, with the second just 


two days later. 


On 8 April Gibson had a close shave when his aircraft came under attack from a 
Junkers Ju 88 intruder that was being flown by the Luftwaffe fighter ace Feldwebel Hans 
Hahn. Gibson was attempting to land at RAF Wellingore in Lincolnshire when the 
encounter started, but he managed to see off the intruder. Hahn was awarded the Knight’s 
Cross of the Iron Cross during the Second World War, a decoration that was given in 
recognition of extreme bravery or military leadership. Hahn was credited with a total of 
twelve kills, all during night intruder missions over the British Isles. He was killed on 11 
October 1941 during an attack on an RAF Oxford twin-engine trainer. His Junkers Ju 88 
C-4 collided with the aircraft and crashed, killing Hahn and his crew. 


Gibson claimed his third kill, a Junkers Ju 88 from Kampfgeschwader 77, on the 
night on 3/4 May 1941. Two months later on 6 July he brought down his fourth aircraft, 
this time a Heinkel He 111 of Kampfgeschwader 4. Gibson finished his tour of duty with 
29 Squadron in December 1941 and was awarded a bar to his DFC. During many of his 
missions with the squadron his radar operator was Sergeant RH James, whose own 


contribution was recognised when he was awarded the Distinguished Flying Medal. 


In early 1942, after a brief spell as Chief Flying Instructor at the RAF’s 51st 
Operational Training Unit he was promoted to the rank of Wing Commander and posted to 
Bomber Command’s 106 Squadron. The squadron flew the twin-engine, and somewhat 
underpowered, Avro Manchester bomber, which was later to be replaced by the iconic 
four-engine Lancaster. During his first eleven months back with Bomber Command 


Gibson took part in forty-six missions and was awarded the Distinguished Service Order. 


Not surprisingly the relentless bombing missions and the constant strain of command 


began to take their toll on him. Those under his command often found him to be very 


difficult to deal with. He was regarded by some as aloof and arrogant, unable to deal with 
individuals from lower ranks. A personality trait driven, it has been suggested, by the 
simple fact that he was Bomber Command’s most experienced pilot, a role model, 
something that he disliked intensely and found hard to reconcile himself to. Yet, as a 
serving officer who had completed over one-hundred operational sorties, he stood out and 
the emotional toll that the missions took on him was enough to push any capable officer 


close to breaking point. 


From Manchester to Lancaster 


Of the many aircraft that served with the RAF during the Second World War few are so 
easily recognisable and evoke such affection today than the Avro Lancaster, the four- 
engine bomber that carried the bouncing bomb on the Dambuster raid. The Lancaster 
came into service with 44 Squadron in early 1942 and was a badly needed evolution of the 
disappointing twin-engine Manchester, which were both designed by Avro’s chief 
designer, Roy Chadwick. 


The Avro Manchester was a heavy-bomber that first flew on 25 July 1939. To all 
intents and purposes the aircraft was regarded as a failure. The Manchester’s two engines 
were woefully underpowered and regularly broke down, limiting the aircraft’s operational 
capability. Despite the notorious engine problems Avro persisted with the design and the 
Manchester went into production in 1940, entering service with Bomber Command’s 207 
Squadron in November of that year. The Manchester originally featured a central tail in 
addition to the twin-fins. However, this was removed very early on and the Mk IA variant 


was the first to have the look of the Lancaster. 


The Manchester had been ordered from the initial drawings and was undoubtedly 
rushed into production when the threat of war had become imminent. The Manchester 
took part in its first operational sortie on the night of 24/25 February 1941 during an attack 
on the French port of Brest. In all just over 200 Manchester bombers entered service with 
the RAF, which equipped eight squadrons with Bomber Command and added to two 


others, with further aircraft seeing active service with Coastal Command. 


Despite the desperate need for bomber aircraft the RAF decided to withdraw the 
Manchester from frontline duties in 1942, a decision driven in no small measure by the 
aircraft’s engine problems and poor operational performance. In an effort to resolve the 
power issues Roy Chadwick developed the Manchester Mk III, which not only had an 


increased wingspan, but was also fitted with four Rolls-Royce Merlin XX engines. This 
variant first flew on 9 January 1941 and is now generally regarded as the first prototype 


Lancaster. 


Roy Chadwick was a visionary aircraft designer who had a successful career with 
Avro. The company became a subsidiary of Hawker Siddeley when its founder, Alliott 
Verdon-Roe, sold the business in 1935. Chadwick, who was born on 30 April 1893 at 
Marsh Hall Farm, Farnworth in Widnes, joined AV Roe and Company in September 1911 
as a draughtsman at the their Brownsfield Mill plant in Manchester. From such humble 
beginnings he rose to become the company’s chief designer. He was made a Commander 
of the British Empire in 1943 in recognition of his work on the Lancaster and its 
contribution to the Dambuster raid. He was a talented, far-sighted designer and following 
the Second World War was responsible for the Avro Shackleton and the Avro Tudor, 
Britain’s first pressurised airliner. As early as 1946 he had even begun work on the 
revolutionary delta-wing Vulcan bomber. Tragically, however, he was killed on 23 August 
1947 while flying as a passenger in an Avro Tudor 2 prototype, which crashed attempting 
to take-off from Woodford airfield. 


Chadwick’s Lancaster design included an all-metal fuselage, with retractable main 
landing gear and a fixed tail wheel. Demand for Rolls-Royce Merlin engines for fighter 
aircraft was so strong at the time that supply became very limited. As a temporary 
measure the Lancaster Mk II was fitted with four Bristol Hercules engines. However, 
these did not have the same power or economy as the Merlin and consequently several 
aircraft were lost when they ran out of fuel. The short comings of the Bristol engines led 
Chadwick to develop the Mk III variant, which was fitted with Packard Merlin engines 
manufactured under licence in the United States of America. The Lancaster Mk III had a 
crew of seven, which was made up of the pilot, flight engineer, navigator, bomb aimer, 
wireless operator, mid-upper gunner and rear gunner. During the Second World War 
Lancaster bombers took part in 156,192 missions and dropped a total of 608,612 tons of 
bombs. Of the 7,374 manufactured 3,431 were lost in action and 246 were destroyed due 
to operational accidents. Only 35 Lancaster aircraft managed to complete one-hundred 


operations, with the most successful completing one-hundred and thirty nine. 


There are numerous Lancaster aircraft on display at aircraft museums around the 
world, but the most prominent example is PA474 of the Battle of Britain Memorial Flight. 
This is one of only two airworthy Lancaster aircraft in the world and it regularly takes part 
in air shows with the Flight. The aircraft was built towards the end of the Second World 


War and is notable for many reasons, not least of all that it was used during the filming of 


the 1961 film The Guns of Navarone, based upon Alistair MacLean’s bestselling novel. 


The Bouncing Bomb 


Operation Chastise, the Dambuster raid against the Mohne, Eder, Sorpe and Ennepe Dams 
in Germany’s Ruhr industrial region, was only made possible by the ground-breaking 


work of the aviation designer, Dr Barnes Wallis. 


Barnes Neville Wallis was born on 26 September 1887 in Ripley, Derbyshire, and 
was educated at the prestigious Christ’s Hospital boarding school in Horsham, West 
Sussex. He rose to prominence with his pioneering geodetic basket-weave method of 
airframe construction, which was adopted for the R100 airship in 1930 while he was 
working for Vickers-Armstrongs’ Airship Guarantee Company in Hull. Pierson recognised 
Wallis’ obvious talents and encouraged him to move into aircraft design. Wallis 
subsequently worked closely with Pierson on the development of the Vickers Wellesley 
and Vickers Wellington bombers, both of which used his geodetic design for the 


construction of their wings and fuselage. 


It was while Wallis was working alongside Pierson that Vickers allowed him 
sufficient freedom to explore other ideas and he was able to work on the development of 
his bouncing bomb. In April 1942 Wallis wrote his now infamous paper Spherical Bomb — 
Surface Torpedo, in which he first put forward his idea for a bomb that could attack 
shipping by bouncing across the surface of water. Initially, his idea was that the bomb 
should be used to attack German capital ships, including the Tirpitz, which was hidden 
away deep inside a Norwegian fjord. His intention was that the bomb would bounce across 
the water of the fjord and so avoid the torpedo nets that protected her, nets that made a 
conventional attack almost impossible. Not surprisingly therefore, it was the Royal Navy 
that first championed the proposal and encouraged Wallis to pursue it further. It was the 
support from the Admiralty that led to a series of trials at Chesil Beach in Dorset in 
January 1943, tests which eventually proved the bomb’s viability. It is widely regarded 
that without the Admiralty’s support the bouncing bomb may not have got off the drawing 
board. 


It was at this time that a flurry of political wrangling took place behind the scenes of 
the Air Staff which threatened to put an end to the bouncing bomb. Air Vice-Marshal 


Francis Linnell at the Ministry of Aircraft Production was known to be sceptical about the 


bomb and was concerned that the time Wallis was spending on developing it would 
distract him from vital work needed to get the Vickers Windsor heavy-bomber into 
production. On 12 February 1943 Wallis learnt that Linnell was planning to request that 
the bouncing bomb project be cancelled. Determined to see it through Wallis wrote to a 
friend at the Air Ministry, Group Captain Fred Winterbottom, to see what could be done to 
save the bomb. His seemingly desperate letter included the phrase “help, oh help” written 
across the bottom. 


Winterbottom wrote to Air Vice-Marshal Francis Inglis, a senior officer on the Air 
Staff and suggested, falsely, that the Prime Minister was interested in the bomb, that the 
Royal Navy were likely to move the development of the bomb forward without the Royal 
Air Force and implied that the Chief of the Air Staff, Air Chief Marshal Portal had not 


been fully briefed on the situation. 


Learning of Winterbottom’s letter, Air Vice-Marshal Linnell wrote to Arthur Harris, 
Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief of RAF Bomber Command and warned him that a 
number of his precious Lancaster bombers may be requisitioned for the bouncing bomb. 
Furious at the potential loss of the aircraft Harris wrote a stern letter to Air Chief 
Marshal Portal on 18 February 1943, which suggested that he thought the weapon only 
existed in the imagination of those who had proposed it and that “Highball is just about 


the maddest proposition as any that have yet come across - and that is saying something.” 


Linnell then contacted Charles Craven, the chairman of Vickers and warned him that 
Wallis’ actions in pressing for the bouncing bomb were putting his company’s commercial 
interests at risk. Wallis was put under pressure by Craven to drop the project, but, as was 


typical of his stubborn nature, he chose instead to resign from Vickers. 


Winterbottom’s letter to Inglis, however, had remarkably managed to turn the 
situation around. On 19 February 1943, the day after Harris had written his letter, Inglis 
had ensured that Portal had been fully briefed and that he was shown the footage of the 
trials at Chesil Beach. As a result of this briefing Portal wrote to Harris saying: “As you 
know I have the greatest respect for your opinion on all technical and operational matters 
and I agree with you that it is quite possible that the Highball and Upkeep projects may 
come to nothing. Nevertheless I do not feel inclined to refuse Air Staff interest in these 
weapons since I think the whole conception is far simpler than that of the Johnny Walker 
or the Toraplane, and we know that the full size mock-up of Highball does what is claimed 
for it (unless the cinema lies!)” Portal then ordered an astonished Linnell to approve the 


bouncing bomb project. 


On 26 February 1943 Linnell briefed Wallis on the proposal to attack on the dams and 
stated that the raid would have to take place by the full-moon in May of that year. This 
gave Wallis just two months to complete his development, during which time Bomber 
Command was required to establish and train a special squadron to undertake the mission. 
The new 617 Squadron was established in record time and was based at RAF Scampton in 
Lincolnshire, with Wing Commander Guy Gibson appointed as its commander. It has been 
suggested that Gibson handpicked the squadron from the ranks of former colleagues, 
choosing the most experienced crews. In fact Gibson had only previously known four of 
the pilots who joined the squadron. As for them being the most experienced, rear gunner 


Canadian Grant MacDonald had flown just four missions before he joined the squadron. 


The Raid 


On the night of 16 May 1943 nineteen Lancaster Mk III bombers from 617 Squadron, 
armed with Upkeep bouncing bombs, took-off from RAF Scampton to attack the Möhne, 
Eder, Sorpe and Ennepe Dams in Germany’s Ruhr and Eder valleys. To compensate for 
the size and weight of the bomb, each aircraft was specially modified, which included 


removing most of the internal armour and the bomb-bay doors. 


The aircraft were divided into three formations. The first consisted of nine aircraft 
and was assigned to the Méhne Dam, with orders to then attack the Eder Dam if they had 
any bombs remaining. The second formation consisted of a further five aircraft and was 
set the task of attacking the Sorpe Dam. The third formation was made up of another five 
aircraft and was intended as a reserve force that took-off two hours after the first two 
formations had departed. The second formation was the first to take-off and left RAF 
Scampton at 9.28pm on 16 May. They took a longer northern route to the dams, whilst the 
first formation, which took off from 9.39pm in groups of three at ten minute intervals, was 
assigned the shorter southern route. The third formation began to take-off early the 


following morning at 0.09am. 


Gibson led the first formation and was the first to attack the M6hne Dam. Flight 
Lieutenant John Hopgood made the second run, but was hit by flak as he approached the 
dam and was then caught by the blast of his own bomb. Gibson flew across his flight-path 
in an attempt to draw away the enemy’s fire, but Hopgood crashed shortly after. Two of 
Hopgood’s crew managed to survive. Flight Lieutenant Harold Martin then made the next 
run and successfully attacked the dam, followed by Squadron Leader Henry Young and 
Flight Lieutenant David Maltby. The dam was eventually breached and Gibson led the 


remainder of the first formation on to the Eder Dam, with Lancasters piloted by Squadron 
Leader Henry Young, Flight Lieutenant Dave Shannon, Squadron Leader Henry Maudslay 
and Flying Officer Les Knight. 


Once over the Eder Valley the Lancasters encountered thick fog, which made lining 
up the next attack more difficult. Shannon made six runs at the target before he stepped 
aside and let Maudslay make an attempt. Maudslay dropped his bomb in the attack, but it 
clipped the top of the dam and the explosion damaged his aircraft. Shannon then made his 
next attempt, which successfully exploded behind the dam. Knight then made his next run 
and successfully exploded his bomb against the dam, which finally was sufficient to cause 


a breach. 


Flight Lieutenant Joe McCarthy from the second formation, with Flight Sergeant Ken 
Brown and Flight Sergeant Cyril Anderson from the third formation, reached the Sorpe 
Dam. Unlike the other dams, which were made of concrete, the Sorpe was of earthen 
construction and was expected to be much harder to breach. For these attacks the 
Lancasters were to approach along the length of the dam, rather than at right angles, and 
the Upkeep bomb was not spun in the aircraft before it was dropped. McCarthy made ten 
attempts at his run before he dropped his bomb. He managed a direct hit but caused very 
little damage. Brown made his attack, but also failed to damage the dam. Anderson 
abandoned his run due to the dense fog. The remaining Lancasters were then ordered on to 
other targets before turning for home. Pilot Officer Warner Ottley was shot down before 
he could reach the Lister Dam and although Flight Sergeant Bill Townsend managed to 


launch an attack on the Ennepe Dam his bomb did not cause any damage. 


The surviving aircraft started arrive back at RAF Scampton from 3.11am. Gibson 
returned at 4.15am and Townsend was the last to return home, reaching the air base at 
6.15am. 


Of the nineteen Lancasters that left that night, eight did not make it back. The aircraft 
were required to fly at a perilous height of one-hundred feet for most of the journey in 
order to avoid enemy radar detection. As a result two of the Lancasters collided with 
power cables and were lost before reaching their targets, two aircraft were shot down over 
the Netherlands before they could reach their target and a third was shot down over 
Germany before it reached the dams. After the attack two Lancasters were shot down over 
Germany and one was shot down over the Netherlands. Fifty-three of the one-hundred and 
thirty-three aircrew who had left the previous evening were killed on the raid, of which 


thirteen were Canadian and two were Australian. There were three survivors taken 


prisoner-of-war, two were from Hopgood’s aircraft and the third was from Ottley’s. 


A total of thirty-four air crew were recognised for their contribution to the raid and 
received decorations at a ceremony held at Buckingham Palace on 22 June 1943. Gibson 
was awarded the Victoria Cross. In addition, five airmen received Distinguished Service 
Orders, ten Distinguished Flying Crosses and four bars, two Conspicuous Gallantry 


Medals and eleven Distinguished Flying Medals and one bar. 


Wallis was shocked by the loss of life amongst the aircrew of 617 Squadron, who he 
had got to know during the weeks prior to the raid. When the Royal Commission awarded 
him £10,000 for his work during the war he donated it to his old school, Christ’s Hospital, 
to establish the RAF Foundationers’ Trust that could pay for children of airmen killed or 


injured in action to study at the school. 


Wallis and his wife Molly had four children and their daughter Mary married Harry 
Stopes-Roe, the son of the women’s rights campaigner Marie Stopes and Humphrey 
Verdon-Roe, co-founder of AV Roe and Company Limited, the aircraft manufacturer that 


designed and built the Lancaster bomber. 


A special memorial to those who took part in Operation Chastise was erected at 
Woodhall Spa, near to RAF Scampton. In 2008 a statue of Barnes Wallis was erected near 


Reculver in Herne Bay, Kent, where the Upkeep bomb was tested. 


A memorial was erected in Neheim, four miles from the Méhne Dam, in memory of 
the German dead. Figures have since suggested that in Germany the raid cost the lives of 
1,294 people, of which 749 were believed to have been French, Belgian, Dutch and 


Ukrainian prisoners of war and labourers. 


Examples of various bouncing bomb prototypes can be found at museums around the 
UK, including the Aeronautical Museum at Brenzett, Romney Marsh, the Brooklands 
Museum in Weybridge, Dover Castle in Kent, the Imperial War Museum at Duxford in 
Cambridgeshire and the Spitfire and Hurricane Memorial Museum at RAF Manston in 
Kent. 


Onto the Silver Screen 


One of the most notable reminders of both Gibson’s and Wallis’ outstanding contribution 
to Operation Chastise is the 1955 film The Dam Busters, directed by Michael Anderson. 
The film was released on 24 May 1955 and starred Richard Todd as Guy Gibson and 


Michael Redgrave as Barnes Wallis. The screenplay was written by RC Sherriff and was 
based on the books The Dam Busters by Paul Brickhill, published in 1951 and Guy 
Gibson’s Enemy Coast Ahead, which was first published as a book in 1946. It was 
serialised by The Daily Express newspaper during the winter of 1944 and 1945. 


Gibson wrote his biography in 1944 at the age of 25, by which time he had completed 
two full tours of duty with Bomber Command, one with 83 Squadron and the other with 
106 Squadron, a tour of duty with Fighter Command as a night-fighter pilot with 29 
Squadron and had led Operation Chastise with 617 Squadron in May 1943. The book 
covers his experiences with the RAF from the days just before the outbreak of the Second 
World War in 1939 through to 1943. The first edition came out in 1946, but was heavily 
censored by the RAF before it was published. The first uncensored edition was not 


released until 2003, sixty years after the Dambuster raid. 


The Dam Busters featured a number of Avro Lancaster bombers that were taken out 
of storage by the RAF especially for the production. Some of the shots of the attack on the 
dams in the Ruhr valley were filmed at the Upper Derwent Valley in Derbyshire, which 
was where many of the test flights took place for the actual raid. Other shots were filmed 
in the Lake District, in particular low level flying over Derwentwater and Lake 
Windermere. Although some filming took place at RAF Scampton, most of the principal 
photography took place at RAF Hemswell, where the RAF had stored many of their 
redundant Avro Lincoln aircraft. The Lincoln was a four-engine heavy-bomber developed 
from the Lancaster; a number of static Lincolns were placed in the background during 


filming and doubled as 617 Squadron Lancasters. 


The film’s popularity was further enhanced by its historical accuracy, thanks in no 
small part to Paul Brickhill’s book, which was published long before many of the details 
of the raid had made it into the public domain. However, some dramatic licence was taken. 
In the film Wallis suggests that he designed the Wellington, where in fact RK Pierson was 
the chief designer. Wallis contributed the geodetic construction method that was used in 
the fuselage and wings. It was suggested that all of Gibson’s former crew from 106 
Squadron volunteered to come with him to 617 Squadron, where in fact only his wireless 
operator, Hutchinson, volunteered. The film also implies that the idea for targeting the 
dams in the Ruhr came from Wallis, where in fact the Air Ministry had already identified 
them as a major target before the outbreak of the Second World War. It was also suggested 
that the idea for using spotlights to help the Lancaster pilots to gauge their height 


accurately came to Gibson while he visited a variety show at the theatre. The “spotlights 


altimeter” was put forward by Benjamin Lockspeiser of the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production; the principle of the system was to use two spotlights that come together at a 
pre-determined height, which was a method that had been used successfully by RAF 
Coastal Command for some time. The original footage of the prototype Upkeep bombs 
being tested was used in the film, but because the bomb was still classified the footage 
was altered to show the final version as spherical, rather than cylindrical. However, 
despite these and a number of other variances, the film was a faithful representation of one 


of the RAF’s most daring and acclaimed raids of the war. 


One of the film’s most endearing characters was Gibson’s black Labrador, which 
followed him almost everywhere, much as it did in real life. Tragically, the dog was hit by 
a car and killed on the evening of 16 May 1943, shortly before 617 Squadron set-off on its 
mission to the Ruhr. In line with Gibson’s wishes the dog was buried at midnight outside 
his office window at RAF Scampton, just as his squadron was launching its attack on the 


German dams. 


In November 2011 a team of paranormal investigators claimed to have made contact 
with the dog’s ghost at the Lincolnshire air base. According to numerous newspaper 
reports, the investigators claimed that the ghost may have attempted to speak to them as 
they lay in wait at the airfield with special monitoring equipment. This was not the first 
alleged sighting of the dog’s spirit. In February 1952 a waiter working at the officers’ mess 


reported seeing a ‘phantom’ black dog roaming around the base late at night. 


Mysterious Disappearance 


Following the success of Operation Chastise Gibson was felt to be too valuable to take 
part in frontline missions and instead toured Britain and the United States of America 
making public appearances. This did not sit well with his character. He was keen to return 
to active service and to give up his newfound role as a public relations celebrity. After 
some considerable lobbying on his part the RAF reluctantly relinquished and he was 


allowed to resume operational duties. 


This fateful decision by the RAF in the summer of 1944 was soon to rebound on 
Gibson and the air force. While returning home from an air raid over Germany in 
September 1944 he and his navigator, Jim Warwick, were killed when their Mosquito 


bomber crashed in mysterious circumstances near Steenbergen in the Netherlands. 


Gibson and Warwick were serving with 627 Squadron and had taken part in a raid 


over Rheydt and Monchengladbach on the evening of 19 September 1944. By 10pm they 
had successfully completed their mission and had decided to turn for home. Gibson was 
reported to have radioed to the other aircraft taking part in the raid and said; “Nice work 
chaps, now beat it home.” These were the last words that anyone heard from them again. 
Three-quarters of an hour later their aircraft was seen in trouble and curling towards the 
ground. It then caught fire and was engulfed in flames as it crashed; the force of the 


impact threw their bodies out of the aircraft. 


A number of local residents, anxious that the Germans should not find the remains, 
recovered what they could. A wallet and a sock with Gibson’s name on it were the only 
real clues to who the airmen were. The bodies were buried at the church in Steenbergen, 
but it was not until after the war that their true identities became known. Calls were made 
for them to be returned to England, but Gibson’s father felt that his son would have wished 
to be buried where he fell and the plans were dropped. In 1974, thirty years after the crash, 
a memorial, which included a propeller from a Lancaster bomber, was unveiled in the 


cemetery at Steenbergen in Gibson’s and Warwick’s memory. 


Initially the crash was put down to the aircraft having run out of fuel, but other 
theories were quickly offered, including their being caught by enemy ground fire while 
flying low on their return journey. However, despite the theories no official explanation 


was given for the loss of one of Britain’s greatest flying legends. 


An article published in October 2011 in London’s Daily Mail newspaper alleged a 
more ominous explanation. The article, entitled Revealed after 70 years: Dambusters 
legend was shot down by BRITISH airman who mistook him for German, alleged that not 
only was Gibson brought down by ‘friendly fire’, but that the RAF were aware of the true 
cause of the crash and deliberately withheld the information. The allegation only came to 
light when the RAF gunner who was responsible for firing the fatal shots left a tape- 


recorded confession for his wife, Eunice, shortly before he died in 1992. 


Sergeant Bernard McCormack claimed that while serving as a gunner on board an 
RAF Lancaster he mistook Gibson’s Mosquito for a Luftwaffe Junkers Ju 88 and fired 600 
rounds at it, causing the aircraft to crash. Official RAF documents claim that no other 
aircraft were in the vicinity when Gibson disappeared, yet the flight combat report for 
McCormack’s Lancaster apparently contradicts this. The combat report also goes on to 
state that the crew of the Lancaster fired at what they believed to be a Junker Ju 88. A 
second Lancaster also reported sighting a similar aircraft in the area and both reports 


suggested that they were located within a few minutes flying time of Steenbergen, where 


Gibson’s Mosquito had crashed. Both of the Lancasters’ combat reports were classified by 


the RAF and were only recently discovered in the British National Archives. 


According to the Daily Mail’s article McCormack made the following comments in 


the tape recording: 


“We were on the way back over Holland and then all of a sudden this kite comes right 
behind us, twin-engines and a single rudder - and it comes bouncing in towards us so we 


opened fire and we blew him up.” 


“When we got back we claimed a Ju 88 shot down. The following day we were called 


in to the office and we were quizzed again.” 


An RAF officer at his debriefing apparently asked; “What made you think it was a Ju 
88?” 


McCormack replied; “We said; ‘it had twin-engines and a single rudder.’ He said; ‘So 


has a Mosquito.’” 


“Well supposing,’ he put it very nicely, he said, ‘supposing a Mosquito - his radio 
and his radar was knocked out and he was lost and he spotted a Lancaster - he would only 


want to follow it home wouldn’t he?’ And it turned out it was ‘Gibbo’ we shot down.” 


As an outstanding war hero Gibson had become incredibly valuable to the British 
propaganda machine and it is perfectly understandable that the RAF would wish to 
preserve the legacy of one of their greatest flying legends, someone who by the age of just 
twenty-six had been awarded the VC, the DSO and Bar and the DFC and Bar. To have 
admitted his true fate may have handed the enemy a major propaganda coup, revealing 


that Gibson had become the victim of what is appallingly termed ‘friendly fire’. 


Legacy 


The achievements of Guy Gibson, Barnes Wallis and Roy Chadwick, as well as the 
officers and men of 617 Squadron, justifiably live on in British aviation folklore. The Dam 
Busters, which seems to regularly return to British television screens, provides an accurate 
and lasting cinematic memorial to one of the most dramatic and extraordinary episodes of 
the Second World War. 


Perhaps the best epitaph, the one that sums up the true character of Guy Gibson, is the 
official announcement of his having been awarded the Victoria Cross, which was 
published in the London Gazette on 28 May 1943. The citation read: 


“The KING has been graciously pleased to confer the Victoria Cross on the under 


mentioned officer in recognition of most conspicuous bravery:- 


Acting Wing Commander Guy Penrose Gibson, DSO, DFC (39438), Reserve of Air 
Force Officers, No. 617 Squadron:- 


This officer served as a night bomber pilot at the beginning of the war and quickly 
established a reputation as an outstanding operational pilot. In addition to taking the fullest 
possible share in all normal operations, he made single-handed attacks during his “rest” 
nights on such highly defended objectives as the German battleship Tirpitz, then 
completing in Wilhelmshaven. 


When his tour of operational duty was concluded, he asked for a further operational 
posting and went to a night-fighter unit instead of being posted for instructional duties. In 
the course of his second operational tour, he destroyed at least three enemy bombers and 


contributed much to the raising and development of new night-fighter formations. 


After a short period in a training unit, he again volunteered for operational duties and 
returned to night bombers. Both as an operational pilot and as leader of his squadron, he 
achieved outstandingly successful results and his personal courage knew no bounds. 
Berlin, Cologne, Danzig, Gdynia, Genoa, Le Creusot, Milan, Nuremberg and Stuttgart 
were among the targets he attacked by day and by night. 


On the conclusion of his third operational tour, Wing Commander Gibson pressed 
strongly to be allowed to remain on operations and he was selected to command a 
squadron then forming for special tasks. Under his inspiring leadership, this squadron has 
now executed one of the most devastating attacks of the war—the breaching of the Méhne 


and Eder dams. 


The task was fraught with danger and difficulty. Wing Commander Gibson personally 
made the initial attack on the Möhne dam. Descending to within a few feet of the water 
and taking the full brunt of the anti-aircraft defences, he delivered his attack with great 
accuracy. Afterwards he circled very low for 30 minutes, drawing the enemy fire on 
himself in order to leave as free a run as possible to the following aircraft which were 
attacking the dam in turn. 


Wing Commander Gibson then led the remainder of his force to the Eder dam where, 
with complete disregard for his own safety, he repeated his tactics and once more drew the 


enemy fire on himself so that the attack could be successfully developed. 


Wing Commander Gibson has completed over 170 sorties, involving more than 600 


hours operational flying. Throughout his operational career, prolonged exceptionally at his 


own request, he has shown leadership, determination and valour of the highest order.” 


CHAPTER 2 - JOHN MOFFAT: LEGEND OF THE BISMARCK 


Few people can claim that a single action on their part has changed the direction of 
world affairs, impacting the lives of millions across different continents, and yet a modest, 
Fleet Air Arm Sub-Lieutenant, with the lucky strike of a single torpedo, delivered from an 
obsolete biplane, in a force nine gale, in the middle of the Atlantic, managed to do just 
that. 


Ever since the Bismarck was launched in 1939 she epitomised German commitment 
to the surface raider and the British Admiralty feared that she would become an 
unstoppable threat to Britain’s vital trade convoys if she were allowed to roam free. So in 
May 1941, when the Bismarck and the heavy-cruiser Prinz Eugen were spotted making a 
break for the Atlantic from their safe haven in Gotenhafen, the Royal Navy put everything 


that it could into finding them, and sinking them. 


Once the two German warships had entered the North Sea, the Admiralty carefully 
laid there trap, eventually confronting them for the first time in the Denmark Strait, north 
of Iceland. A desperate engagement followed and within minutes the British battlecruiser 
HMS Hood had been sunk, with the loss of over one thousand four hundred of her crew. 
This left HMS Prince of Wales, which had already sustained heavy damage, to stand alone 
against the German onslaught. The warships exchanged wave after wave of salvos but, 
despite suffering several direct hits, the Bismarck sustained very little damage; the Prince 


of Wales however, with most of her guns knocked out, was forced to withdraw. 


A frantic chase followed as the German ships led their pursuers out into the Atlantic. 
The British Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, stated, quite bluntly, that nothing mattered 
more than stopping them. The absolute determination on the part of the Royal Navy to 
slow the battleship’s advance led to a formidable British task force being amassed in the 
Atlantic. The Bismarck’s state-of-the-art guns and her unmatched speed meant that she 
represented an overpowering force, capable of severely disrupting Britain’s lifeline of 
food, fuel and arms from North America. The order went out to the Royal Navy to sink the 
Bismarck, but the British cruisers and destroyers that were giving chase could not keep up, 
the Bismarck was slipping through their fingers. The Navy’s only hope of ever stopping 
her was rapidly falling to the Fleet Air Arm pilots of Force H, which with the aircraft- 
carrier HMS Ark Royal at its head, was steaming at full speed from Gibraltar to strengthen 


the task force. 


On 26 May 1941, John Moffat, of 818 Naval Air Squadron, took-off from the flight 
deck of HMS Ark Royal and set out to attack the Bismarck. He was at the controls of a 
Fairey Swordfish, a fabric covered, single-engine biplane torpedo-bomber. The aircraft 
was obsolete before the war had even started, yet it was the best that the Fleet Air Arm 
had to throw at the German battleship. The successful strikes up to that point had caused 
very little damage and the Bismarck had hardly slowed as she continued to make her 
escape. Moffat lined up for his attack, his aircraft battered by a force nine gale as it 
dodged the Bismarck’s heavy blanket of anti-aircraft fire. Astonishingly, Moffat, with his 
observer, Dusty Miller and his telegraphist and air-gunner, Leading Airman, Albert 
Hayman, managed to get through and he lined up his torpedo. At 2105 Moffat pressed the 
release button; Miller leant over the side to see it splash into the heaving sea and check 
that it was on its way. “We have a runner,” he cried, as the torpedo set a straight line for 
the Bismarck. By chance the ship then turned and exposed its stern, right in the path of the 
torpedo. The enormous explosion caught the rudder, jamming it at around 12 degrees to 


port. 


This one-in-a-million strike caused just enough damage to slow the Bismarck’s 
progress; it prevented her from steering a course away from the British task force and 
making it to the safety of Brest on the French coast. Most importantly, it slowed the ship 
enough to allow the British to get into firing range. The following morning a ferocious sea 
battle raged and the full might of the Royal Navy pounded her with shells and torpedoes; 


eventually the Bismarck was sunk, with the loss of more than two thousand of her crew. 


Surprisingly, John Moffat only discovered that it was his torpedo that slowed the 
Bismarck when the Fleet Air Arm wrote to him in 2000, some fifty-nine years after those 


fateful events in the mid-Atlantic. 


John Moffat, Lieutenant Commander 


John Moffat was born on 17 June 1919 in the quiet village of Swinton, near Kelso in the 
Scottish Borders, and it seemed inevitable that he was always destined to play a part in the 
Fleet Air Arm story. In 1914, soon after the outbreak of the First World War, his father, 
Peter Moffat, joined No. 2 Wing of the Royal Naval Air Service as an aeronautical 
engineer and served with the legendary Wing Commander, Charles Samson, the first man 


to fly an aircraft from a ship. 


Charles Samson was among the first of four Royal Naval officers to be trained to fly 


and he received his flying certificate from the Royal Aero Club on 25 April 1911, having 
completed just seventy-one minutes in the air. Samson made rapid progress in the service 
and in October 1911 he took command of the Naval Air Station at Eastchurch. On 10 
January 1912 he took-off in a Short S.27 biplane from a ramp mounted on the foredeck of 
the battleship HMS Africa while she was at-anchor in the river Medway. This momentous 
flight was the first time that any aircraft had successfully taken-off from a ship. Four 
months later, on 9 May 1912, using the same ramp, he became the first person to take-off 
from a moving ship, this time from HMS Hibernia, while she was steaming across 
Weymouth Bay. He repeated the achievement two months later on 4 July 1912, when he 
took-off from the battleship HMS London. Samson’s invaluable contribution to naval 
aviation was cemented when he took command of the Royal Flying Corps’ Naval Wing 
shortly after it was formed in May 1912. It was while it was under his command that the 
Wing developed its capabilities with in-flight wireless communication, general 
navigational techniques and night flying. He was also able to lay the foundations for the 


torpedo-attack techniques that were to prove invaluable in the Second World War. 


The parallels between Peter Moffat’s naval career and that which his son was to 
experience over twenty years later became even more intriguing when, during the First 
World War, Peter was posted to the seaplane-carrier, HMS Ark Royal. The name Ark Royal 
has a long history with the Royal Navy; it was the name of the flagship of the English fleet 
in 1588 during the failed invasion led by the Spanish Armada; in more recent times the 


name has been proudly given to Royal Navy aircraft-carriers. 


The Ark Royal that Peter Moffat served on was the first ship ever to be built as a 
seaplane-carrier. The Royal Navy bought the ship in early 1914, shortly after her keel had 
been laid down. Significant changes were made to her design that allowed her to carry five 
floatplanes and up to four land based aircraft. The floatplanes were able land in the sea 
near the Ark Royal, from where they would be recovered by special cranes. The land based 
aircraft would fly on and land at conventional airfields. When fully loaded she carried one 
Short Folder, two Wight Pushers and three Sopwith Type 807 seaplanes; she also carried 
up to four Sopwith Tabloid land based aircraft. The HMS Ark Royal of the First World 
War was commissioned on 10 December 1914. Two decades later, on 21 December 1934, 
her name was changed to HMS Pegasus, and it was under this name that she served during 
the Second World War. She was decommissioned in February 1944 and was sold in 
October 1946. In May 1941, twenty-five years after his father had served on a previous 
HMS Ark Royal, a young John Moffat served on the Second World War incarnation of the 
aircraft-carrier. It was from the flight deck of that Ark Royal that Moffat took-off for his 


attack on the Bismarck. 


Peter Moffat decided to leave the Royal Naval Air Service before the end of the First 
World War. He married his sweetheart, Mary, in 1918 and John Moffat was born the 
following year. Mary shared her musical passions with John and before he was ten years- 
of-age he became an accomplished piano and violin player. After the war Peter moved 
with his young family to Earlston, where he opened the town’s first automobile garage. It 
was while they were living there that John saw a twin-engine, Avro 504 biplane trainer, 
flying near his home. The pilot, who John later suggested looked like the fictional aviator 
Biggles, was offering members of the public rides in the Avro for the princely sum of 10 
shillings each. It was on that day in 1929 that John flew for the first time; it was this 
cathartic experience that fired his imagination and helped to create his passion for 


aviation. 


In his memoirs, I Sank the Bismarck: Memoirs of a Second World War Navy Pilot, 
Moffat recalls his reaction to his first flight; “As for the experience of flying, I was 
astounded by it. This was like riding in a locomotive, but infinitely more thrilling. There 
was the noise, the smell of hot oil and high-octane petrol, and the speed seemed immense 
as we took-off into the air, high above the countryside, with the town far below us. It was 
the stuff of dreams, like a glimpse of another world that made it impossible, once I was 
back on the ground, to view my surroundings in the same way again. Now that I think 


about it, that pilot has an enormous amount to answer for.” 


John was an excellent sportsman at school and had hoped to be able to further his 
education. However, during the early 1930s, in the years following the Great Depression, 
his family found it hard to make ends meet and they were not able to afford the fees that 
were necessary to be able to send him to Edinburgh University. Despite taking the 
entrance examinations, and applying for a bursary position, he was not able to secure a 
place. He left school at the age of sixteen and found work at the local bus company, a job 
that didn’t suit his talents or his ambitions, and he longed to move on as soon as he could. 
To earn extra money he used his musical talents with the piano and the violin to play at 
parties and weddings. Although he was not clear on what to do next with his life, he had 
not given up his passion for aviation, but in the nineteen-thirties flying was extremely 
expensive, the preserve of the very rich and Moffat knew that it was simply beyond his 


humble means. 


It was then, purely by chance, that John spotted an advert for the Naval Air Service 


Reserve, which suggested that applicants may be able to learn to fly. This gave him the 


idea that he may have found a way out of the drudgery of the bus company and that he 
could secure for himself a career as an aviator. The significant salary increase had not 
escaped him either. He immediately applied to join and hoped that his luck would soon 
take a turn for the better. Time slipped by and he heard nothing from the Royal Navy. He 
assumed that his application had come to nought and once again he began to give up on 
his dream. His unhappiness at the bus company played on his mind and he decided give up 
his job in any case. He moved to London and applied for a position with the Rhodesian 
Police, but his application was declined. Just when he thought that his life was drifting 
away from him, he received a letter from the Royal Navy offering him a part-time role 
with the Reserves. Moffat leapt at the chance and immediately accepted the offer, 
whereupon he was ordered to report to HMS Frobisher. 


Originally, HMS Frobisher was a Hawkins-class heavy-cruiser that was 
commissioned by the Royal Navy on 20 September 1924. In November 1930, having 
served with the China Station and the Atlantic fleet, she was reduced to reserve status and 
in 1932 became a cadet training ship. With the outbreak of the Second World War she was 


re-commissioned and in 1940 underwent a major refit. 


War Declared 


When the British Prime Minister, Neville Chamberlain, returned to Heston Aerodrome 
from Berlin on 30 September 1938, waiving the Anglo-German Declaration, his famous 
piece of white paper that claimed to settle the “Czechoslovakian problem”, and claiming 
the prospect of “peace in our time”, few actually believed that the journey along the road 
to war, on which Britain was so inevitably cascading, would be diverted, let alone slowed. 
Within a year, despite Hitler’s assurances, the political and military landscape of Europe 
had changed irrevocably. When Germany invaded Poland on 1 September 1939, 
Chamberlain gave Hitler an ultimatum and demanded their withdrawal. Two days later, 
when the deadline for Hitler’s agreement had passed and no word had been received from 
Berlin, the Prime Minister made his infamous radio broadcast stating that “Consequently, 
this country is now at war with Germany”. When this momentous news was announced, 
John Moffat was at home, enjoying his leave. The next day he was ordered to report to the 
Royal Navy’s training establishment at Gosport, across the harbour from Portsmouth; a 
reservist no longer. 


Three months after joining the Royal Navy, Moffat found himself at the Fleet Air 


Arm flying school in Belfast, where he was to gain his wings. By the summer of 1940 he 


was posted to 759 Squadron, which was based at Eastleigh, just north of Southampton in 


Hampshire. 


It was not long before Moffat found himself in contact with the enemy. The first 
encounter took place when he was on a test flight with a Gloster Gladiator, trialling an 
innovative oxygen system designed to assist pilots when flying at altitude. He managed to 
take the aircraft to 29,000 feet and while descending came under attack from a number of 
stray Messerschmitt Bf 109s. He demonstrated his flying skills aptly, out manoeuvring his 


pursuers and disappearing into the clouds. 


The Gloster Gladiator made a valuable contribution to the Fleet Air Arm during the 
Second World War. It was the last biplane fighter to serve with the RAF and the first 
fighter to have a fully enclosed cockpit. When the Gladiator first flew on 12 September 
1934 the prototype design included an open cockpit, but by the time evaluations were 
undertaken by the RAF in April 1935 it had been changed to include a fully enclosed 
cockpit. The Air Ministry placed their initial order for twenty-three aircraft in August 
1935 and a further order for 180 shortly afterwards in September 1935. The first 
Gladiators to enter service with the RAF were land based aircraft and were delivered in 
January 1937 to 72 Squadron at Tangmere, near Chichester, West Sussex. It was a 
successful aircraft for both Gloster and the British balance of payments. In all, 747 were 
manufactured and were sold to air-forces around the world, including China, Egypt, 


Finland, France, Greece, Iraq, Norway and South Africa. 


Despite the fact that its biplane design soon became superseded by faster and more 
manoeuvrable monoplane fighters, such as the iconic Spitfire and the war horse of the 
Battle of Britain, the Hawker Hurricane, the Gladiator served with distinction during 
numerous frontline campaigns throughout the Second World War. The Gladiator Mk II 
was equipped with an 830hp Bristol Mercury VIIA 9-cylinder radial-engine that gave the 
aircraft a top speed of 257mph. In addition, the aircraft’s four fixed, forward-firing .303- 
inch Colt-Browning machine-guns contributed an erstwhile fighting capability when in 


combat. 


The Sea Gladiator was a carrier-borne variation that served with the Fleet Air Arm 
and had a much stronger airframe compared to the land based version. It was also fitted 
with a lifeboat, catapult points to assist with taking-off from an aircraft-carrier and an 
arrestor hook to slow the aircraft when landing back on a flight-deck. Ninety-eight Sea 
Gladiators were built, most of which were still in use with the Fleet Air Arm at the start of 
the Second World War. 


The Gloster Aircraft Company that built the Gladiator was established in 1917 and 
was amalgamated with Hawker Aircraft 1934. It continued to trade under its own name as 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Hawker and made a major contribution to aircraft design 
and production during the Second World War, during which the company manufactured 
thousands of aircraft, including the Hawker Hurricane. It was also responsible for the 
development of the ground-breaking twin-engine Gloster Meteor, the Allies’ only 
operational jet-powered aircraft of the war. The Meteor prototype was the single-engine 
Gloster E28/39, built to test Frank Whittle’s turbojet engine in flight, which first flew on 
15 May 1941. The Meteor itself first flew on 5 March 1943 and later versions set a 
number of world airspeed records, reaching 606mph in 1945 and 616mph in 1946. 


Moffat’s second encounter with the enemy was again unplanned and again while he 
was out on a test flight, this time in an unarmed Blackburn Skua. Even while he was under 
attack, Moffat managed to keep his cool and radioed for assistance to a nearby squadron 
that just happened to be equipped with Hawker Hurricane fighters. Moffat took evasive 
action and managed to escape his pursuers; the Hurricanes were then scrambled and took- 


on the German raiders. 


The Blackburn Skua was the Fleet Air Arm’s first monoplane aircraft, which was 
developed by GE Petty in the run-up to the Second World War. The aircraft was intended 
as a low-wing, two-seat, carrier-borne dive-bomber and fighter. But, unlike the outdated 
Swordfish torpedo-bomber, which had an open cockpit, the Skua’s all-metal duralumin 


design included a completely enclosed cockpit. 


The Skua first took to the skies on 9 February 1937 and after further development 
work entered service with the Fleet Air Arm in November 1938. In all, a total of 192 
aircraft were manufactured. The Skua’s 890hp Bristol Perseus XII 9-cylinder radial-engine 
gave it a top speed of 225mph at 6,500 feet, but the aircraft was a poor match for its 
German counterpart, the Messerschmitt Bf 109, which could easily outrun it with a top 
speed of 290mph. 


The Skua is credited as being the first British aeroplane to have shot down an enemy 
aircraft during the Second World War. On 26 September 1939 three Fleet Air Arm Skuas 
from 803 Naval Air Squadron took-off from HMS Ark Royal and engaged a Dornier Do 
18 over the North Sea. 


Despite concerns regarding its speed the Skua was involved in numerous naval air 
engagements during the war, including on 10 April 1940, when Lieutenant Commander, 
William Lucy, led sixteen Skuas from the Fleet Air Arm’s 800 and 803 Naval Air 


Squadrons, based at RNAS Hatston in the Orkney Islands, in an attack that culminated in 
the sinking of the German cruiser Königsberg in Bergen Harbour. The Königsberg was the 
first ship to be sunk by air attack during the Second World War. Two months later, on 15 
June 1940, during the German invasion of Norway, a further fifteen Skuas were involved 
in an ill-fated attempt to sink the battleships Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, which were at 
anchor at Trondheim Fjord. The battleships survived the attack, but eight of the Skuas 
were shot down. The crews were either killed or taken prisoner, including both squadron 
commanders, Captain, Richard Partridge (Royal Marines), of 800 Squadron and 
Lieutenant Commander, John Casson (Royal Navy), of 803 Squadron. Casson and his 
observer, Peter Fanshawe, were attacked by a Messerschmitt Me 109 and had to ditch in 
the Fjord. They were both taken prisoner and during the war were at Stalag Luft III, the 
infamous prisoner-of-war camp, noted for the daring and ultimately tragic, Great Escape, 
which they both helped to plan. 


Heavy losses led to the Skua being withdrawn from front-line duties in 1941 and it 
was replaced by the faster Fairey Fulmar, which could achieve a further 50mph. The Skua 


continued in service as an advanced trainer until March 1945 when it was retired. 


On 3 July 1940, 759 Naval Air Squadron, aboard HMS Ark Royal, took part in 
Operation Catapult, the controversial attack on the French Fleet at Mers-el-Kébir, on the 
coast of French Algeria. Following the fall of France the British Prime Minister, Winston 
Churchill, was concerned that the French fleet would be commandeered by the German 
Kriegsmarine, and in doing so would significantly increase its naval influence in the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean. Under the terms of the French armistice, Germany had 
made guarantees that it would not attempt to commandeer the fleet. In addition, Admiral, 
Francois Darlan, had assured the British that the fleet would not fall into German hands, 
but Churchill and the British government felt unable to accept these assurances. 
Consequently, Churchill gave Darlan an ultimatum that the Marine Nationale should either 
join with the British or face annihilation. The attack was ordered once it was clear that the 
French were not going to take-up Britain’s offer. Following the bombardment, one 
battleship was sunk, five others were severely damaged and over twelve-hundred French 
servicemen had lost their lives. The shelling coloured Anglo-French relations and remains 
controversial to this day. The attack did prove to the United States of America that the 
British had resolve and may have influenced the level assistance that they were prepared 
to give Britain before they entered the war in December 1941. More importantly, perhaps, 
the British felt that it was necessary as they were certain that the guarantees given by the 


Germans could not be relied upon. Indeed, in 1942, the Germans did attempt to seize part 


of the remaining French fleet, in breach of their armistice agreement, which led to the fleet 


scuttling itself in the port of Toulon. 


Before the end of 1940 Moffat had been posted to 818 Squadron, which was based 
near the Scottish village of Evanton. The squadron had been formed the previous year as a 
torpedo-bomber and reconnaissance unit. In April 1940, while operating aboard HMS 
Furious, 818 Squadron had well and truly earned its wings when it took part in the attack 
on the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau at Trondheim Fjord. Before Moffat and the squadron 
had sailed into the North Atlantic aboard HMS Ark Royal they had already seen extensive 
service in the Mediterranean, including an engagement with the French battleship 


Strasbourg and later an attack on the Italian battleship Littorio. 


Operation Rheintibung 


The Bismarck was laid down in the Hamburg shipyard of Blohm & Voss on 1 July 1936 
and was launched two-and-a-half years later on 14 February 1939. Chancellor Otto von 
Bismarck’s granddaughter performed the christening, with Adolf Hitler delivering the 
christening speech. The Bismarck represented the very essence of German naval ambition 
and might, it was equally symbolic of Hitler’s belief in the power of the surface raider to 
stifle Britain’s lifeline across the Atlantic. The Bismarck and her sister ship Tirpitz were 
the largest warships ever built for the German Navy. The Bismarck displaced 41,700 tons 
un-laden, had a range of over 8,800 nautical miles, a maximum speed of 30 knots and a 
complement of 103 officers and 1,962 men. On 24 August 1940 Kapitan zur, Ernst 
Lindemann, took command of the completed Bismarck and with his appointment Germany 
hoped to wreak havoc upon the convoys that Britain relied on so heavily. Her completion 
sent ripples of fear throughout the corridors of the Admiralty and immediately plans were 


drawn up to try and rid the war of this most dangerous battleship. 


Otto Ernst Lindemann was born in 1894 and joined the Kaiserliche Marine (German 
Imperial Navy) in 1913, serving as a wireless telegraphy officer during the First World 
War. In 1917 he took part in Operation Albion, the German invasion of the West Estonian 
Archipelago, which was then part of the Russian Republic. Between the wars he served in 
numerous gunnery positions, which helped to make him the ideal choice to command the 
Kriegsmarine’s most powerful battleship. Lindemann lost his life when the Bismarck was 
sunk, along with over two thousand of his crew, and he was posthumously awarded the 
Ritterkreuz des Eisernen Kreuzes (Knight’s Cross of the Iron Cross), a German honour 


that was granted to those who demonstrated outstanding courage or military leadership on 


the battlefield. It was presented to Hildegard Lindemann, his widow, on 6 January 1942, 
eight months after the sinking. 


Also on-board the Bismarck, for what the Kriegsmarine thought would be the 
battleship’s momentous voyage into the Atlantic, was Admiral, Johann Giinther Liitjens. 
He too had been awarded the Ritterkreuz des Eisernen Kreuzes for his leadership during 
Operation Wesertibung, the German invasion of Denmark and Norway. He had joined the 
Kaiserliche Marine in 1907 and had served on torpedo-boats during the First World War, 
eventually commanding a small flotilla along the Flemish coast. Later, in the Second 
World War, Admiral Lütjens took command of Operation Rheintibung and its battlegroup, 
made up of the battleship Bismarck and the heavy-cruiser Prinz Eugen. Liitjens also lost 
his life when the Bismarck was sunk. In 1967, the Bundeswehr of the Federal Republic of 
Germany honoured Liitjens by naming a guided-missile destroyer of the Bundesmarine 


after him (later Deutsche Marine after German reunification). 


On 18 May 1941, the Kriegsmarine, under the direct order of Grand Admiral, Erich 
Raeder, put into effect Operation Rheintibung. The objective of the operation was for the 
Bismarck and the Prinz Eugen to breakout into the Atlantic and destroy Britain’s trade 
lifeline, the merchant convoys from North America. The warships were both stationed at 
the naval seaport at Gotenhafen in occupied Poland, which today is known as Gdynia. 
Shortly after they had set sail, they were spotted by the Swedish cruiser HMS Gotland, 
which followed the warships for two-hours in the Kattegat. News of the siting was 
reported back to neutral Stockholm, where the information was passed to the British naval 
attaché, Captain, Henry Denham, who quickly informed the Admiralty in London. On 22 
May 1941, after a short stop at Bergen on the Norwegian coast, the two warships, whose 


breakout was anticipated by the Royal Navy, set sail for the North Atlantic. 


News of their departure soon reached London and the Admiralty’s fears had been 
realised. The Admiralty was convinced that the Bismarck and the Prinz Eugen would 
make their way out into the ocean through the Denmark Strait, the icy and storm ridden 
seas between the north of Iceland and Greenland. In anticipation of the Kriegsmarine’s 
move the Royal Navy had already despatched a task force to the Denmark Strait, which 
included the aged battlecruiser HMS Hood, which was launched in 1918 and the V-class 
battleship HMS Prince of Wales, which was launched in 1939, along with a number of 
destroyers as their escort. Once they had arrived in the Strait, the British ships were to join 
forces with the County-class heavy-cruisers HMS Suffolk, which was launched in 1926 
and HMS Norfolk, which was launched in 1928, both of which had already taken-up their 


position north of Iceland. The Royal Navy was confident that the German warships would 
make their way out through the Denmark Strait, but could not be absolutely sure. 
Consequently, in order to cover its options, it spread its offensive fleet more thinly than it 
would have preferred. The Town-class light-cruisers HMS Birmingham, which was 
launched in 1936 and HMS Manchester, which was launched shortly afterwards in 1937, 
were both sent to patrol the route to the south of Iceland. The British vessels were initially 
joined by the V-class battleship HMS King George V and the aircraft-carrier HMS 
Victorious; shortly afterwards they were joined by the Renown-class battlecruiser HMS 
Repulse, which was launched in 1916 and the Nelson-class battleship HMS Rodney, which 
was launched in 1925. Admiral, John Tovey, Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet, was 
put in command of the search for the Bismarck. Tovey was determined to be a ‘sea-going’ 
admiral and adopted HMS King George V as his flagship. 


On the evening of 23 May 1941, HMS Suffolk sighted the Bismarck and the Prinz 
Eugen as they entered the Denmark Strait, close to the coast of Greenland. Despite the 
obvious danger of being significantly outgunned, HMS Suffolk and HMS Norfolk followed 
the two German warships, issuing regular reports of their position back to the Admiralty. 
In an effort to dissuade their pursuers, the Bismarck fired five salvos at the British ships 
causing them to fall back. Once they had done so the Bismarck laid a thick smoke screen 


and was able to slip away from them. 


Despite the Bismarck and the Prinz Eugen having successfully evaded HMS Suffolk 
and HMS Norfolk, the Royal Navy’s noose was beginning to close around the two German 
warships. Early on the morning of 24 May, at 5.45am, the tragically ill-fated HMS Hood, 
along with HMS Prince of Wales, closed in on the Bismarck and the Prinz Eugen. They 
had both spotted the German ships on the horizon as they steamed through the Denmark 
Strait. Just seven minutes after making their first sighting, HMS Hood, at a range of 
28,000 yards, opened fire with her first salvo and attacked the Prinz Eugen, having 
confused her for the Bismarck. Almost immediately, HMS Prince of Wales joined the 
engagement and launched her first salvo at the enemy ships. Devastatingly, the two British 
warships had made a tactical error. They had opened fire head-on, which meant that to 
begin with they could only use their forward guns; it would not be until they could turn 
beam-on that they would be able to use the full might of their firepower. The Bismarck 
and Prinz Eugen concentrated their weapons on HMS Hood and, as they were already 
beam-on, were able to launch full broadsides at the British, dramatically increasing their 


firepower at that early stage of the engagement. 


Just eight minutes into the battle, as HMS Hood was attempting to make her second 
turn to port, a 38 cm armour-piercing shell, from the Bismarck’s fifth salvo, passed straight 
through the Hood’s deck and exploded in her rear ammunition magazine. Instantly, 112 
tons of cordite propellant blew-up; the astonishing force of the explosion caused HMS 
Hood to break in two and she sank almost immediately. HMS Hood had a complement of 


1,419 officers and men. Only three survived. 


The battle seemed to freeze for a split-second as both the British and the Germans 
looked on in astonishment at the scale of the explosion that had taken the pride of the 
British Navy. Quickly, the engagement continued and the Bismarck and the Prinz Eugen 
concentrated their guns on the lone HMS Prince of Wales. By 6.13am, the Prince of 
Wales, with just two of her ten guns still operational, realised the hopelessness of her 


cause; she laid a thick smoke screen and quickly withdrew from the battle. 


During the engagement the British had managed to land only three direct hits on the 
Bismarck, but any celebration on-board the German battleship was premature. One of the 
strikes had caused damage to the battleship’s fuel tanks, allowing sea water to contaminate 
her fuel oil. The damage also created a leak, which caused a long, thin oil slick to trail 
behind her, constantly betraying her position to any potential pursuers. It was this oil slick 
that was seen by a Short Sunderland flying boat on a reconnaissance mission. Soon, the 
Bismarck’s position was spotted and radioed back to HMS Suffolk and HMS Norfolk, 
which were under the command of Rear Admiral Frederic Wake-Walker. They quickly 
took-up the pursuit for the Bismarck and were joined in the chase by the limping HMS 
Prince of Wales. Later that day, Wake-Walker had established radar contact with the 
Bismarck and was able to keep his flotilla at a safe distance while they pursued the 
German ships. The crew of HMS Prince of Wales worked tirelessly to repair their ship, 
determined to stay in the battle and seek justice for their lost comrades, those who had 
perished earlier that day when HMS Hood had been blown apart. Before the night was out 


they had managed to restore nine of the ships ten guns. 


Sensing the opportunity for another, perhaps decisive, engagement, the British 
Admiralty threw everything they could into the chase. The Home Fleet was 300 nautical 
miles away, but had been joined by HMS Rodney. The light-cruisers HMS Manchester, 
HMS Birmingham and HMS Arethusa were ordered to take up position in the Denmark 
Strait in case the Bismarck and the Prinz Eugen attempted to retreat. Two out-dated 
revenge class battleships, HMS Ramillies and HMS Revenge, which were launched in 


1915 and 1916 respectively, were ordered to join the rapidly expanding battle fleet that 


was amassing in the Atlantic. In all, the Admiralty had ordered a formidable force of over 
forty vessels into the area, including battleships, aircraft-carriers, cruisers and destroyers, 


all with just one objective, to sink the Bismarck. 


On the evening of 24 May, HMS Suffolk was astonished to find that the Bismarck had 
suddenly turned to face her and her escorts. The damaged Prince of Wales launched 
twelve salvos at the Bismarck, while HMS Suffolk turned and retreated. The Bismarck 
returned fire, but neither party’s shells hit home. Lindemann’s diversionary action allowed 
the Prinz Eugen to retire from the scene and head for the safety of Brest on the French 
coast. The Bismarck then returned to her previous course and continued out into the 
Atlantic. Despite the light damage that she had received in the earlier engagement with 
HMS Prince of Wales, the German battleship was still capable of reaching 28 knots, easily 
equal to that of Admiral Tovey’s flagship. It soon became clear to the British that unless 
they could slow the Bismarck’s progress she would soon be able to out run them and any 
hope they may have of engaging the battleship would be lost. This would leave the 
Bismarck, which was equipped with some of the most powerful guns and some of the most 
highly trained gunnery crew in the German Kriegsmarine, loose in the Atlantic. If the 
Bismarck could make it to the safety of the captured French port of St Nazaire on the 
Atlantic coast, then she would become an unprecedented, virtually unstoppable naval 


power, lying in easy reach of Britain’s vital trade routes. 


Force H Joins the Battle 


Sensing that the battle could slip away from them at the last moment Admiral Tovey 
ordered the aircraft-carrier HMS Victorious and her four light-cruiser escorts up to the 


frontline; it was then that the aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm joined the battle in earnest. 


At 10.00 pm, as HMS Victorious heaved through the rising swell of the Atlantic, her 
nine Fairey Swordfish torpedo-bombers, led by Lieutenant Commander, Eugene Esmonde, 
of 825 Squadron, took-off from her flight deck and headed out into the dark night sky. 
They were escorted by three Fairey Fulmar, carrier-borne fighter aircraft of 800Z Flight, 
with strict orders to observe the engagement and to maintain visual contact with the 


Bismarck. 


The element of surprise that Tovey had hoped to achieve with the first torpedo attack 
was lost when the pilots mistook HMS Norfolk for the Bismarck and began to engage the 


wrong ship. The furore alerted the Bismarck and her anti-aircraft gunners were ready for 


them when they finally arrived. All nine Swordfish dropped their torpedoes, but only one 
hit the Bismarck, striking her amidships and causing very little damage, thanks to the 


battleship’s thirteen-inch armour plating. 


In the early hours of the morning of 25 May the Bismarck again managed to shake-off 
her pursuers after she adopted the same zig-zag pattern that the British were using to avoid 
submarine attacks. During a brief moment when the Bismarck was out of radar range she 
simply changed course and quickly made her escape. Having realised that the Bismarck 
had escaped them the Royal Navy became even more desperate to find her, to put an end 
to the chase and to settle scores with a decisive sea battle. Their desperation was 
heightened by perilously low fuel levels amongst many of the British ships, dramatically 
limiting the amount of time that they could spend with the task force before being forced 


to return home to refuel. 


The task force was spread out in an attempt to visually locate the Bismarck. Force H 
had been ordered to the scene on 23 May and had steamed at full speed from Gibraltar. It 
included the aged battlecruiser HMS Renown, which was launched in 1916, the Town- 
class cruiser HMS Sheffield launched in 1936 and the F-class destroyers HMS Faulknor, 
HMS Foresight, HMS Forester, HMS Fortune, HMS Foxhound and HMS Fury, all of 
which were launched in 1934. The task force was commanded by Admiral, James 
Somerville, aboard the aircraft-carrier HMS Ark Royal. Despite having been ordered to the 
scene sometime before, by the morning of 24 May, Force H was still one full day’s steam 
away, so that when HMS Victorious, HMS Prince of Wales, HMS Repulse and HMS 
Suffolk were forced to return to port due to having insufficient fuel, Admiral Tovey had 
only HMS Rodney and his flagship HMS King George V with which to engage the 


Bismarck, until the reinforcements could arrive. 


It was not until 26 May that the Fleet Air Arm’s five squadrons on-board HMS Ark 
Royal were close enough to be able to reach the task force and help with the search for the 
Bismarck. The aircraft-carrier’s Fleet Air Arm complement was made up of 807 Squadron, 
commanded by Lieutenant Commander, James Sholto Douglas, 808 Squadron, 
commanded by Lieutenant Commander, Rupert Claude Tillard, 810 Squadron, 
commanded by Lieutenant Commander, Mervyn Johnstone, 818 Squadron, commanded 
by Lieutenant Commander, Trevenen Penrose Coode, with which John Moffat was serving 
and 820 Squadron, commanded by Lieutenant Commander, James Andrew Stewart- 
Moore. Their arrival provided Admiral Tovey with the invaluable aerial reconnaissance 
and torpedo-bomber capability that he felt he needed to be able to slow or stop the 


Bismarck. 


On 26 May a Swordfish from HMS Ark Royal, while out on a reconnaissance 
mission, spotted the Bismarck and reported her position. HMS Sheffield was despatched to 
find and follow her. The Swordfish were refuelled and sent to back out make their first 
attack on the Bismarck. For a second time, attacking Swordfish pilots mistook their prey. 
This time aircraft from HMS Ark Royal started to attack HMS Sheffield, which was only 
saved from disaster because the torpedoes that the aircraft were using were fitted with 
magnetic detonators that exploded as soon as they hit the water. The error of the mistaken- 
identity was put down to the pilot’s briefing prior to the attack, which had not mentioned 
that HMS Sheffield had been despatched to tail the Bismarck. As soon as the aircraft 
returned to HMS Ark Royal they were refuelled and rearmed. At 7.10pm they were sent 
out again, this time with torpedoes fitted with contact detonators. The aircraft flew sixty 
nautical miles to the Bismarck and as they were about to make their attack the German 
battleship opened fire on HMS Sheffield, which quickly laid a thick smoke screen and 
pulled back, putting herself out of range. At 8.47pm the obsolete biplane torpedo-bombers 
began their attack; it was the last chance that the Royal Navy had to slow the Bismarck 


before the heavy guns of the British reinforcements could arrive. 


The first wave of the attack was delivered by 818 Squadron; the second wave was 
delivered by 810 Squadron. As soon as the aircraft approached the Bismarck her anti- 
aircraft gunners opened-up and laid a withering shield of fire in their path. Only two 
torpedoes hit the Bismarck. The first struck her amidships on the port side, but caused very 
little damage. The second was dropped by Sub-Lieutenant, John Moffat. It struck the 
Bismarck’s stern and jammed the ship’s rudder in a turning position at around 12 degrees 
to port, locking the ship in a broad turning circle. Suddenly, unable to steer, Lindemann 
and Liitjens found that they could not break free of the rapidly expanding British task 
force and, unless a miracle occurred, they would not be able to make it to the safety of the 


occupied French coast. 


Realising the seriousness of the damage, divers were sent down to try to free the 
rudder. Despite their best efforts, the damage could not be repaired. By 11.40pm on 26 
May, Admiral Lütjens knew that the Bismarck would have no alternative but to stand and 
fight, taking on the combined might of the Royal Navy. Reluctantly, he then sent his 
infamous message to Oberbefehlshaber des Marinegruppenkommandos West (Naval 
Group West), “Ship un-manoeuvrable. We will fight to the last shell. Long live the 


Führer.” 


Early the following morning, on Tuesday 27 May 1941, HMS King George V, HMS 
Rodney, HMS Norfolk and HMS Dorsetshire moved in for the kill. The stricken Bismarck 
was unable to manoeuvre adequately, unable to flee the scene, unable to run to fight 
another day. Consequently, an epic sea battle ensued, with the four Royal Navy ships 
firing salvo after salvo at the desperate Bismarck. Despite the difficulties with her rudder, 
her powerful guns were still operational and as a result the Bismarck represented a 
formidable opponent. Her crew fought valiantly, but ultimately her firepower was not 
enough for her to singlehandedly stave off the relentless pounding of the British ships. 
Later, HMS King George V and HMS Rodney were forced to withdraw when their fuel 
reserves began to run out. Then, shortly afterwards, HMS Norfolk also withdrew, having 
fired her last torpedo. This left HMS Dorsetshire to finish-off the Bismarck with her 


torpedoes. 


That morning, John Moffat returned to the battle scene ready to launch another 
torpedo attack. When he arrived he saw the mighty Bismarck belching smoke, the ship had 
already lurched onto her side, her crew scattered in the sea around her. He decided not to 
launch his torpedo and returned to HMS Ark Royal. Shortly after, at 10.39am, the 
Bismarck, which had been reduced to a twisted wreck, finally gave up and slipped beneath 
the waves; the final act of sinking the result of the torpedoes that were unleashed by the 
Dorsetshire. At least, that is how history had written the account of her final moments. It 
has since been claimed that the crew of the Bismarck had put her out of her misery and 


scuttled her, a claim which, today, remains unproven. 


The Bismarck’s crew was made up of just over two thousand men. When the ship left 
port the addition of various fleet staff and war correspondents meant that her complement 
had increased to over 2,200. Following the sinking, only 114 survivors were plucked from 
the sea, 110 of them by HMS Dorsetshire and the Tribal-class destroyer HMS Maori. The 
rescue of survivors was called off by the captain of HMS Dorsetshire amid reports that a 
U-boat may be in the area. Later, three of the survivors were indeed rescued by a U-boat 


that made it to the scene and a further two were rescued by a German fishing trawler. 


As Every Vital Second Ticked Away 


In 2009, John Moffat published the immodestly titled I Sank the Bismarck: Memoirs of a 
Second World War Navy Pilot, which included a detailed account of his attack. It is fair to 
say that Moffat, a modest man, never claimed to have sunk the Bismarck singlehandedly 


and always felt uncomfortable about the title that was chosen by his publisher. 


In his book Moffat recalled the pre-attack briefing on-board HMS Ark Royal and how 
they had planned to approach the battleship from different bearings on the port side in an 
effort to confuse her anti-aircraft gunners. He described the rough seas and high winds as 
nothing short of perilous. The flight-deck of HMS Ark Royal could pitch by as much as 
sixty feet and the task of successfully clearing it in such conditions was made harder by 
the fact that the aircraft carried a three-man crew and was armed with a 1,6001b torpedo. 
The pilots managed to get into the air due, in no small measure, to the stability of the 


Fairey Swordfish, which was affectionately known by its pilots as ‘Stringbag’. 


The Swordfish took-off in formations of three and climbed to 600ft, just below the 
cloud cover. Once they had spotted HMS Sheffield, the bearing and distance of the 
Bismarck was signalled to them with an Aldis lamp. They then climbed to a height of 
6,000ft, but the aircraft became separated in the clouds and confusion soon began to reign. 


Despite the chaos, Moffat was determined to make his attack. 


The Bismarck soon located the approaching aircraft on its radar and opened fire with 
its 15-inch guns. The signal was then given to attack and the Swordfish dived at 45 
degrees from a height of 6,000ft. Moffat saw the Bismarck on his right for the first time 
when he reached just 100ft and it was then that the Bismarck opened fire with its anti- 
aircraft fire. One of the advantages of the fabric covered Swordfish was that shells often 


just went straight through it, leaving the aircraft damaged, but still airworthy. 


“T felt that every gun on the ship was aiming at me,” he wrote. “It was heading 
towards us, the lazily spinning tracer from scores of guns coming at us like hail. I do not 
know how I managed to keep flying into it: every instinct was screaming at me to duck, 
turn away, do anything — an impulse that it was hard to fight off. But I held on and we got 


closer and closer.” 


As Moffat approached the dropping range of 2,000 yards, he planned to drop his 
torpedo in-line with the bow of the ship, which was steaming for him at a thirty degree 
angle. Moffat was now flying at just fifty feet above the riotous waves and was ploughing 
through a force nine gale. Moffat’s navigator, Dusty Miller, called to him to hold off from 
dropping the torpedo. Miller was leaning over the side of the aircraft, checking the rise 
and fall of the sea to ensure that they dropped the torpedo at the optimum time. If Moffat 
had let it go at or near the crest of a wave it was likely to either bounce off or go deep, 
knocking it off-course and reducing the chance of it hitting its target. As every vital 
second ticked away their aircraft drew closer and closer to the Bismarck, the hail of anti- 


aircraft fire getting more and more intense. Just when Moffat thought that they were about 


to run out of time he heard Miller call out to him, “Let her go, Jock”. They were 1,000 
yards from the ship. Moffat pressed the release button and Miller, who was still leaning 
over the side of the aircraft, shouted in excitement, “I think we have a runner.” Moffat 
held the aircraft down to compensate for the sudden bounce-up when the torpedo was 
launched. He chose not to bank hard away as it would make a bigger target for the 
battleship. Instead he performed a flat-turn and swept the aircraft around and away from 
the Bismarck. Moffat looked back and saw that the Bismarck had not turned into the 
torpedo as he had expected, but had turned away, leaving her stern exposed. Moffat made 
it back to HMS Ark Royal; it was getting late and everyone was tired. Their work for the 
night was done, they could do no more. But, Moffat was not to know for another fifty-nine 
years that it was his torpedo that was credited with striking the stern of the battleship, the 
vital hit that finally slowed the Bismarck. 


Mighty but Obsolete 


Despite all the naval might that had been amassed in the Atlantic in May 1941, it was one 
of the humblest aircraft in the Fleet Air Arm that was to make the crucial difference in the 


race to find and sink the Bismarck. 


The Fairey Swordfish was a private venture developed in 1933 by the aircraft 
designer and manufacturer, Charles Fairey. It was a single-engine, three-seat biplane, 
designed as a torpedo-bomber, spotter and reconnaissance aircraft. The Swordfish’s 
unique design included a high cockpit position that gave the pilot excellent visibility, 


particularly when taking-off or landing on an aircraft-carrier at sea. 


The prototype first flew on 21 March 1933 from Fairey Aviation’s aerodrome on the 
Great West Road in London. The pilot was Flight Lieutenant Christopher Stainbank 
Staniland. The prototype later crashed on 11 September 1933 when a different test pilot 
was unable to pull out of a flat spin. Having given up hope of correcting the aircraft the 
pilot attempted to bail out, but was blown back into the rear-cockpit. He then found 


himself in the unusual position of having to bail out of the same aircraft for a second time. 


The second prototype, which was designed by Fairey’s chief designer Marcel Lobelle, 
was completed early the following year and Flight Lieutenant Staniland took it out for its 
first flight on 17 April 1934. In November the aircraft was fitted with floats and 
underwent catapult take-off tests from HMS Repulse. These proved to be highly 


successful and the aircraft was sent for further evaluation to the Aircraft and Armament 


Experimental Establishment at RAF Martlesham Heath in Suffolk. This quickly led to an 
order from the Admiralty in April 1935 for eighty-six aircraft for the Fleet Air Arm, which 
were designated the Fairey Swordfish Mk I. 


The Swordfish was equipped with a 690hp Bristol Pegasus III M3 radial-engine, 
which enabled the aircraft to achieve a top speed of 139mph at 4,750ft, an endurance of 
more than five hours and a range of around 540 miles. The Swordfish was fitted with one 
fixed, forward-firing .303-inch Vickers machine-gun and a second .303-inch machine-gun 
in the rear cockpit. It could also carry either one 18-inch torpedo or a bomb payload of 
1,5001b. 


The first Swordfish to be delivered were allocated to 815 Squadron in July 1936. The 
Swordfish was stable and reliable, well-liked by its pilots. However, advances in aircraft 
design and production meant that it soon became out-dated compared to newer, faster 
monoplanes. Despite this it remained in production until August 1944, by which time over 
2,300 aircraft had been produced. 


When war was declared in September 1939 a total of 126 Swordfish torpedo-bombers 
were serving with the Fleet Air Arm on-board Royal Navy aircraft-carriers. HMS Eagle, 
which was serving with the China Station had eighteen aircraft, HMS Glorious, which was 
on duty in the Mediterranean had thirty-six, HMS Courageous, which was stationed at the 
naval dockyard at Portsmouth, had twenty-four, HMS Hermes had twelve aircraft and 
HMS Ark Royal, which was stationed at the naval base at Scapa Flow, had three squadrons 


of twelve aircraft each. 


HMS Ark Royal 


The aircraft-carrier, HMS Ark Royal, which led Force H as it raced at full speed from 
Gibraltar to reinforce Admiral Tovey’s task force in the Atlantic, played a vital role in the 
search and subsequent disabling of the Bismarck. Yet this was just one of a number of 


important engagements that she took part in during her short, but significant life. 


The Ark Royal was laid down at the Cammell Laird shipyard at Birkenhead on 16 
September 1935. She was launched eighteen-months later on 13 April 1937 and the 
christening ceremony was performed by Lady Maud Hoare, wife of Sir Samuel Hoare, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. The ceremony did not quite go according to plan and was 
perhaps an omen of the bad tidings to come. The bottle of champagne did not break 


straightaway and Lady Hoare only managed to complete the christening on her fourth 


attempt. 


Following her fit-out, HMS Ark Royal successfully completed her sea trials and was 
commissioned on 16 December 1938. The aircraft-carrier displaced 28,160 tons when 
fully laden and was able to achieve a maximum speed of 30 knots. Her operational range 
was around 7,600 nautical miles, achieved with a cruising speed of 20 knots. The crew 
consisted of 1,580 officers and crew. Initially, she was designed to carry up to seventy-two 
aircraft that were stowed in hangers on two levels below the flight deck, which could be 
brought up in any one of three lifts. Shortly after the outbreak of the Second World War, 
the Fleet Air Arm introduced new carrier-borne aircraft that were larger than had been 
envisaged when HMS Ark Royal was designed and as a result the number of aircraft that 
she could carry was reduced to sixty. The mainstay of the aircraft-carrier’s complement of 
aircraft was the Fairey Swordfish torpedo-bomber. She also carried the Blackburn Skua 
dive bomber and fighter, but by April 1940 these were replaced by the Fairey Fulmar 
carrier-borne fighter. It was the Fulmar that supported the Swordfish as spotters during 


their hunt for the Bismarck. 


Between September 1939 and November 1941, HMS Ark Royal served with 
distinction in a number of campaigns, including the Battle of Cape Spartivento on 27 
November 1940, a major engagement between the Royal Navy and the Italian Regia 
Marina, during the Battle of the Mediterranean. Following her involvement in the sinking 
of the Bismarck she was assigned to assist with the defence of the embattled Malta 


convoys. 


HMS Ark Royal was regarded as a lucky ship by her crew. She had managed to evade 
numerous attacks on her by German and Italian forces, but her luck was soon to run out. 
She had successfully completed a mission to deliver aircraft to Malta and was returning to 
Gibraltar with Force H, when on 13 November 1941, at 3.40pm, she was struck by a 
torpedo from the German submarine U-81, which was under the command of Friedrich 
Guggenberger. The fatal blow struck her amidships, just below the bridge island, between 
her fuel bunkers and her bomb store. Immediately she began to take on water. Other 
aircraft carriers in a similar position had sunk quickly, and fearing that the same may 
happen to the Ark Royal, her commander, Captain Maund, ordered the crew to prepare to 
abandon ship. The crew mustered on the flight deck while it was decided who would stay 
and who would be evacuated. Once this had been completed HMS Legion, one of her 
escorts, came alongside and began to take off her crew. The time taken to muster on the 


deck, and to prepare the evacuation of the ship, meant that it was almost an hour before 


the damage-control teams were able to start work. 


The flooding continued well into the night and by 4.00am she was listing by twenty- 
seven degrees. Half-an-hour later the remainder of the crew had been evacuated. The end 
came at 6.19am, on the morning of 14 November 1941, when the list became too much for 
her and she capsized, broke in two and sank; an inglorious end for one of the legends of 


the Bismarck. 


Captain Loben Maund faced a court-marshal for his actions on the night that HMS 
Ark Royal was lost and was found guilty on two counts of negligence. The first was for 
failing to organise suitable damage control measures and the second was for failing to 
ensure that the ship was prepared for dealing with potential damage. However, the court 
recognised that Maund’s actions were motivated by his concern his crew. Maund had 
enjoyed a long career with the Royal Navy, having joined during the First World War. 
After the loss of HMS Ark Royal he served with Combined Operations and later rose to 
the rank of Rear Admiral. 


Immortality from Lewis Gilbert 


When Lewis Gilbert’s classic British black-and-white film, Sink the Bismarck!, opened in 
cinemas around the world in February 1960, it was met with universal praise from 


historians and cinema audiences alike. 


The film starred Kenneth More as the fictional Captain Shepard, who was meant to 
have coordinated the naval operation to find the Bismarck from a bunker, deep below the 
Admiralty in London. The film’s end credits point out that the character of Shepard is in 
no way meant to be confused with the actual Director of Operations, Captain, RAB 


Edwards, who later became Admiral, Sir Ralph Edwards. 


The actor, Carl Mohner played Kapitan Lindemann and Czech actor, Karel Štěpánek, 
played Admiral Günther Liitjens. The screenplay, by Edmund Hall North, was based on 
CS Forrester’s acclaimed book, Last Nine Days of the Bismarck. As has become typical of 
Lewis Gilbert’s accomplished directorial style, the film celebrated the achievements of the 
ordinary-man, the back-room staff in Whitehall who helped to coordinate the hunt for the 
battleship, as well as the invaluable contribution of the naval crews and Fleet Air Arm 
pilots who took the fight to the enemy in the cold, bleak mid-Atlantic. 


The actor Esmond Pennington Knight played the captain of HMS Prince of Wales. 


Interestingly, Knight had served as a gunnery officer on-board the actual Prince of Wales 


and took part in the Battle of the Denmark Strait. He was blinded during the action and 
remained totally blind for two years, but fortunately managed to regain some sight in his 
right eye. Remarkably, during the period of his blindness he dictated an early volume of 
his autobiography to his secretary. On 10 December 1941, HMS Prince of Wales and HMS 
Repulse were sunk by Japanese Mitsubishi Zero torpedo-bombers. The attack took place 
off Kuantan, along the Malaysian coast in the South China Sea and the Prince of Wales 


capsized as she sank in over two-hundred feet of water. 


Sink the Bismarck! adopted a documentary-style, with the film narrative continually 
switching between the war room and the action at sea, interspersed with the legendary 
American journalist, Edward R Murrow, recreating his notable wartime broadcasts from 
London. The producer, John Brabourne, was the son-in-law of Lord Mountbatten, the 
Chief of the Defence Staff, and he was able to use his position to help secure a great deal 
of cooperation from the Admiralty. The 15-inch gun-turrets aboard the battleship HMS 
Vanguard, which at the time of filming was due to be sold for scrap, were used to recreate 
the shots fired by HMS Hood and HMS King George V. The light-cruiser HMS Belfast, 
which fired the first shots on D-Day, doubled for HMS Sheffield, whilst HMS Victorious 
played herself and doubled as HMS Ark Royal. The Fairey Swordfish Mk II torpedo- 
bomber, LS326, was repainted and took part in the making of the film. The aircraft was 
presented to the Royal Navy in 1960 by the Westland Aircraft Company and has been 
flown by the Royal Navy Historic Flight since it was established in 1972. According to 
their website, the Flight was created to “preserve Naval heritage, and to be a living 
memorial to all Fleet Air Arm personnel, especially those who gave their lives in 


maintaining the freedom of our nation.” 


The film did contain a number of inaccuracies, including showing a number of 
Swordfish being shot down by the Bismarck; in fact none of the torpedo-bombers were 
lost. Two Fairey Fulmar aircraft did run out of fuel and their pilots were forced to ditch in 
the ocean, but they were able to take to their rubber lifeboats and were picked up. A 
significant omission from the film is the controversial decision by the captain of HMS 
Dorsetshire to break-off the rescue of German crewmen in the water after apparently 
receiving a report that a U-boat may be operating in the area. It is generally accepted that 
the decision to move away was taken in order to preserve the ship and her crew, but there 
has been some speculation that such a report may not have been made and that the 
decision to leave the men in the water could have had more to do with revenge for the loss 
of HMS Hood than anything else. It is often easy to create plausible sounding conspiracy 


theories, particularly in respect of hectic, often confused wartime episodes, when 


communications can become garbled or easily misunderstood. No firm evidence has been 
offered to support this controversial claim, which perhaps may attest more about its 


validity than anything else. 


The film, possibly for dramatic effect, depicted Liitjens as an ardent Nazi, where in 
fact he was not particularly a supporter of Adolph Hitler and had spoken out on numerous 
occasions against the anti-Semitic crimes perpetrated during the Reichskristallnacht, the 
‘night of broken glass’, which saw a series of attacks against Jews in Germany and Austria 
during the night of 9/10 November 1938. It has also been established that Ltitjens 
attempted to avoid engaging HMS Hood while in the Denmark Strait, anxious to fulfil his 
mission to break out into the Atlantic, but Lindemann apparently ignored his advice and 


ordered the Bismarck’s gunnery officer to open fire. 


In the United Kingdom, Sink the Bismarck! was the seventh most popular cinema 
release of 1960 and, untypically of British war films of that era, was also a success in the 
United States of America. On balance, Sink the Bismarck! presents a broadly accurate 
assessment of the facts. The determination to find and sink the German battleship from the 
moment that she slipped her moorings in occupied Poland, the hardening of British 
attitudes following the sudden and catastrophic sinking of HMS Hood during the Battle of 
the Denmark Strait and the outstanding role played by the officers and crews of the ships 
that gave chase, not least of all the airmen of HMS Ark Royal who, with out-dated Fairey 
Swordfish torpedo bombers, located and crippled the most dangerous battleship of the 


German Kriegsmarine. 


Old Passions Revived 


By the end of the Second World War, John Moffat had risen to the rank of Lieutenant 
Commander. He chose to leave the Fleet Air Arm in 1946 and returned to his native 
Scotland. He went back to University in Glasgow where he attained a business degree and 


a diploma in hotel management. 


John Moffat’s vivid account of his torpedo attack, and his part in the sinking of the 
Bismarck, is a valuable record of this hugely significant episode in the history of naval 
aviation. The title of Moffat’s memoirs, I Sank the Bismarck: Memoirs of a Second World 
War Navy Pilot, published in 2009 by Bantam Press, does somewhat create the wrong 
impression him; in reality he was an unassuming man, who always tended to play down 


his role in the affair. He recognised that he was one part of a much bigger team, who 


collectively were helping with, what may have appeared to all those involved at the time 
as, the impossible task of finding, slowing and then sinking one of the world’s most 


formidable warships. 


Moffat decided to give up flying when he left the Fleet Air Arm and did not take to 
the controls of another aircraft for nearly forty years. To celebrate his ninetieth birthday he 
went up in a light aircraft and performed a series of daring aerobatic manoeuvres, proving 
that, nearly seventy years after his fortuitous strike against the Bismarck, he had not lost 


any of his skill or passion as an aviator. 


Surprisingly, when Moffat got back to HMS Ark Royal on the evening of 26 May 
1941, he and his crew were not aware that it was their torpedo that had struck the stern of 
the Bismarck. In an article published in the Daily Mail newspaper in June 2009 entitled, ‘I 
sank the Bismarck but only found out 59 years later’: British pilot learns of his place in 
history, Moffat claimed that he only discovered that it was his torpedo that was credited 
with the strike on the Bismarck when the Fleet Air Arm contacted him in 2000. He said 


that the news, “gave me a sort of satisfaction.” 


CHAPTER 3 - RJ MITCHELL: LEGEND OF THE SPITFIRE 


It was RJ Mitchell’s revolutionary design for the Supermarine S4, an all-wooden 
racing seaplane intended for the 1925 Schneider Trophy air-race that evolved into 


Britain’s most famous and iconic fighter aircraft of the Second World War, the Spitfire. 


Supermarine aircraft won the prestigious Schneider air-race five times, but it was the 
three successive victories between 1927 and 1931 that enabled Britain to win the cup 
outright and to retain the trophy in perpetuity. By the final race in 1931 Supermarine had 
developed the S4 monoplane into the astonishingly successful S6B racing seaplane, 
which, thanks to a unique partnership with Henry Royce, was powered by the Rolls-Royce 


R racing engine, which evolved into the famous Merlin engine. 


Britain’s hard won victory in the Second World War was achieved, in part, thanks to 
the two main work-horses of Fighter Command, the Supermarine Spitfire and the Hawker 
Hurricane. The Spitfire was renowned for its high speed and manoeuvrability, 
characteristics inherited from its Schneider ancestry and born from the imagination of one 


man, Supermarine’s chief designer, RJ Mitchell. 


RJ Mitchell 


Reginald Joseph Mitchell was born the eldest of three boys to Herbert and Eliza Jane 
Mitchell on 20 May 1895 at 115 Congleton Road, Butt Lane in Staffordshire. He came 
from a working class background, far from the public school image created of him by 
Leslie Howard in the 1942 film The First of the Few. Mitchell’s father was the headmaster 
at a number of schools in Staffordshire before he made a dramatic change to his family’s 


way-of-life and established a printing company in Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 


It was while attending Hanley High School that Mitchell first developed his interest 
in aviation, where he would design and then build his own flying model aircraft. When he 
was aged sixteen he took up an apprenticeship at the Kerr Stuart & Company locomotive 
engineering works in Fenton. He took to the engineering work and excelled, quickly 
working his way up from the workshop to the drawing office. He furthered his education 
by taking evening classes, where he studied engineering and mathematics. He was offered 
a position at the Supermarine Aviation Works Limited at Woolston, Southampton, in 1917, 
when he was twenty-two years-of-age. In 1918 he settled down and married Florence 


Dayson. They set up home in Southampton and together they had a son, Gordon. 


In 1919, within two-years of joining Supermarine, he had been appointed chief 
designer; he became chief engineer the following year and ended up as technical director 
in 1927. Mitchell’s importance to Supermarine was illustrated when, in 1928, the company 
was taken over by Vickers-Armstrongs and they had it written into the contract that he 


should remain as technical director for a minimum of five years. 


Supermarine Aviation Works Limited was founded as Pemberton-Billing Ltd by Noel 
Pemberton-Billing in 1913, specifically for the design and manufacture of flying boats. 
The company’s first aircraft was the PB1, a single-engine biplane, which was occasionally 
known as the ‘Supermarine’. It was powered by a modest 50hp Gnome rotary engine and 
was reputed to have a maximum speed of 50mph, although there is little evidence that the 
aircraft ever achieved more than a small hop into the air. Between 1913 and 1916 the 
company built prototypes for a number of aircraft, including the Supermarine PB29 and 
Supermarine Nighthawk, both of which had four wings mounted one above the other and 
were fitted with recoilless Davis machine-guns. They were developed during the First 
World War in an effort to find an aircraft that could take-on the German Zeppelins, whose 


bombing raids over England were beginning to wreak havoc on British morale. 


By 1916 Noel Pemberton-Billing’s interest in aviation was beginning to wane as he 
became increasingly involved in politics and he decided to develop a political career for 
himself. That year he won a by-election for the Hertford Parliamentary constituency and 
was soon on his way to the Houses of Parliament in Westminster. He sold Pemberton- 
Billing Ltd to his factory manager, Hubert Scott-Paine, who renamed the business 
Supermarine Aviation Works Ltd. The company thrived and was later sold to Vickers- 
Armstrongs in 1928, when its name was changed to Supermarine Aviation Works 
(Vickers) Ltd. When Vickers-Armstrongs reorganised its aircraft design and 
manufacturing interests under the name Vickers-Armstrongs (Aircraft) Ltd in 1938, 
Supermarine was left with a degree of independence and manufactured aircraft that were 


designated as Vickers-Armstrongs Supermarine. 


Throughout the Second World War a significant part of Supermarine’s production was 
understandably related to the Spitfire, but the company’s innovation and creativity did not 
stop during this period. In the post-war years the company produced a successful run of 
aircraft, including the Supermarine Attacker, the Royal Navy’s first jet fighter, which 
made its maiden flight on 17 June 1947. The Attacker was replaced by the Supermarine 
Swift, which entered active service in 1954 and later the Supermarine Scimitar, a naval 


strike fighter, which was introduced in 1957. In 1960, the British aviation industry, under 


significant government pressure, was reorganised following a series of mergers and 
acquisitions. As a result Vickers-Armstrongs (Aircraft) Limited merged with English 
Electric Aviation Ltd, Bristol Aeroplane Company and Hunting Aircraft to form the 
British Aircraft Corporation (BAC). The company was nationalised in 1977 and merged 
with the Hawker Siddeley Group to form British Aerospace. 


During his tenure at Supermarine, cut short by ill-health, Mitchell achieved a 
significant number of aviation landmarks. He was responsible for the design and 
development of twenty-four different aircraft, including the Supermarine Swan, Walrus, 
Stranraer and Southampton. His reputation was already quite something within aviation 
industry circles, but his repute was boosted beyond all doubt by his unsurpassed 
achievements with the Schneider Trophy, creating aircraft that outflew some of the 
greatest machines from Europe and the United States of America. However, the aircraft 
for which he is most fondly remembered is the stylish Supermarine Spitfire, the iconic 
RAF fighter of the Second World War that not only played such a vital role in the defence 
of the United Kingdom during the Battle of Britain, but distinguished itself in battle, at 


home and abroad throughout the entire duration of the war. 


For most of its early years Supermarine had concentrated on the design and 
development of floatplanes; interestingly the company’s first landplane was the Spitfire. 
The Supermarine Spitfire was developed in response to Air Ministry specification F7/30 
that was issued in 1931 and sought a fighter aircraft that could replace the aging Gloster 
Gauntlet biplane. In all, eight designs were submitted by British aircraft manufacturers to 
the Air Ministry, which were the Blackburn F3, the Bristol Type 123, the Bristol Type 
133, the Gloster Gladiator, the Gloster SS19, the Hawker PV3, the Supermarine Type 224 
and the Westland F7/30. Of these the Air Ministry shortlisted three designs and ordered 
prototypes to be developed for each of them, including the Supermarine Type 224, 
designed by Mitchell. 


The Type 224 flew for the first time on 19 February 1934, with Vickers-Armstrong’s 
test pilot, Joseph Summers at the controls. It was a single-engine monoplane powered by a 
Rolls-Royce Goshawk engine that had an experimental cooling system. The aircraft’s 
monoplane design lacked maturity, which, combined with the lacklustre performance of 
the engine, meant that it was eventually rejected by the Air Ministry. The Gauntlet was 
replaced by another Gloster aircraft, the notable Gladiator, which went into production in 
1934. 


During the period when the Supermarine Type 224 was being developed, the 


company gave Mitchell permission to work on an alternative design, a private venture 
without an Air Ministry specification or indeed the immediate prospect of a lucrative 
government order if it was successful. This high risk approach could have left 
Supermarine with extensive costs and little opportunity to recoup them, but it was a 
testament to their faith in Mitchell that in 1933 he was permitted to spend time and 
valuable resources on his new all-metal monoplane, the Type 300. It was not long before 
the Air Ministry heard about the development and were impressed with the aircraft’s 
potential, so much so, in fact, that they agreed to fund the development of a prototype, 


issuing a specification specifically for it. 


Mitchell’s revolutionary fighter aircraft design took much from his experience with 
the racing aircraft that he had developed for the Schneider Trophy, but he was also able to 
take his inspiration from others too. The elliptical wings were originally designed by the 
Canadian aerodynamicist, Beverley Shenstone, which also shared some design similarities 
with the Heinkel He 70 Blitz. The radiators that were located underneath the wings had 
been developed by the Royal Aircraft Establishment (RAE) and the monocoque form of 
aircraft construction was first used in the United States of America. However, it was 
Mitchell’s genius that brought all of these design concepts together, culminating in the 
K5054, the first Spitfire prototype. 


The K5054 took to the skies for the first time on 5 March 1936 from Eastleigh 
Aerodrome, at Southampton in Hampshire. Again Vickers-Armstrongs’ test pilot, Joseph 
Summers, was at the controls. The aircraft was so successful that before it had even 
finished its official trials the Air Ministry had placed an order for the first 310 production 
Spitfires. 


Mitchell was not one for courting the public eye, preferring to remain out of the 
limelight. He was admired by his colleagues and peers, despite being known for having a 
fiery temper, a characteristics that was perhaps driven by an inner desire to achieve results 


quickly, an inner sixth-sense, somehow subliminally aware that he was short of time. 


In August 1933 Mitchell was diagnosed with rectal cancer. Despite undergoing major 
surgery and receiving the best medical treatment available at the time, he was not to be 
completely rid of the disease and it would finally take his life three years later. During this 
time he continued to work and was responsible for the Type 317 four-engine bomber, as 
well as the initial development work for the Spitfire. A German air-raid on Supermarine’s 
Woolston plant early in the war destroyed the plans and a mock-up of the Type 317, 


consequently the aircraft did not go into production. In the face of serious illness and a 


punishing workload, many people would have eased up, but Mitchell simply pushed on, 
even gaining his pilot’s licence in July 1934, a year after his surgery. In 1936 his cancer 
had returned and by 1937 his failing health finally forced him to give up work. A few 
years earlier he had designed his own house, which he built in Russell Place in 
Southampton. It was from there that he would sit in his garden and watch the test flights of 
the new Spitfire as it took-off and landed at the nearby Eastleigh Aerodrome. Mitchell 
died at his home on 11 June 1937, with his wife by his side. 


The development of the Spitfire continued under the guidance of Joseph Smith, who 
was responsible for all of its future variants, including the Seafire, a version of the Spitfire 
that was developed for the Royal Navy, the Spiteful, which first flew on 30 June 1944 and 
the Seafang which followed in 1946. 


Joseph Smith was born on 25 May 1897 and studied at Birmingham Municipal 
Technical School before joining the Austin Motor Company as an apprentice. He was later 
promoted to the position of junior draughtsman in the aircraft division. He moved to 
Vickers-Armstrongs in 1921 and took up a position as senior draughtsman, progressing to 
become chief draughtsman within five years. Smith worked closely with Mitchell and was 
involved with the Spitfire almost from the start. His intimate knowledge of the Spitfire’s 
design and his close working relationship with Mitchell made him a natural successor to 
the role of chief designer following Mitchell’s tragically early death in 1937. Smith was 
able to carry on Mitchell’s work and saw the Spitfire go into production. Later, he was 
involved in the development of the Supermarine Spiteful, Seafang and Attacker. Smith 
became a director of Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd in 1948 and was chairman of the Society of 
British Aircraft Constructors between 1948 and 1951. He received the silver medal of the 
Royal Aeronautical Society in 1950. Joseph Smith died at his home in Chandler’s Ford on 
20 February 1956. 


The Schneider Trophy 


The Coupe d’ Aviation Maritime Jacques Schneider was established in 1911 by the 
financier, accomplished balloonist and aviation enthusiast Jacques Schneider, principally 
as a racing competition for seaplanes. The races were overseen by the Fédération 
Aéronautique Internationale in association with the aero club from the host country. The 
rules allowed for each aero club to enter up to three aircraft, with the winning club taking 
on the responsibility for hosting the next race. If a club was able to win three races within 


a five-year period then they would be allowed to retain the trophy and a prize of 75,000 


francs would be awarded to the winning pilot. 


The Schneider Trophy air-race was run eleven times between 1913 and 1931. Initially 
the race was held annually, but the organisers changed the rules in 1928 and the race was 


held every other year, to allow competitors more time to develop new aircraft. 


The first ever race was held at Monaco on 16 April 1913. The French pilot, Maurice 
Prevost, won the race flying in a Deperdussin at an average speed of 45.72mph. In 1914 
the race was won by Briton Howard Pixton at an average speed of 86.83mph flying in a 
Sopwith Tabloid. The tide of European affairs changed dramatically that year with the 
outbreak of the First World War and the race was postponed indefinitely. 


In 1919 the race was re-established and held at Bournemouth, west of the Isle of 
Wight on the English south coast. Supermarine had intended to enter the Sea Lion I, an 
aircraft based on the Supermarine Baby, a single-engine biplane fighter, which was 
powered by a 450hp Napier Lion pusher engine that gave it a maximum speed in excess of 
140mph. The aircraft was adapted into a racing flying boat and was designated as Sea 
Lion I, serial number G-EALP. However, while pilot, Basil Hobbs was taking-off from 
Swanage Bay on 10 September 1919 the aircraft hit some debris and the fuselage was 
holed. Hobbs later landed next to Bournemouth Pier for a compulsory first lap landing, 
where the Sea Lion promptly sank. During the race persistent fog made flying conditions 
atrocious and the whole race was in danger of descending into a farce. After some 
confusion the Italian team was deemed to have won, but were later disqualified and the 


results for the entire race were annulled. 


The race moved to Venice in 1920 and 1921; the Italian team were the only entrants 
and, hardly surprisingly, won on both occasions. In 1920, Luigi Bologna, won the race at 
an average speed of 43.83mph in a Savoia S12. In 1921, Giovanni de Briganti won the 
race at an average speed of 117.85mph in a Macchi M/7bis, the only other entrant in the 


race having pulled out before the start. 


The Italian aero club retained the privilege of hosting the race and in 1922 it moved 
to the city of Naples. This time the British team were to triumph. Supermarine entered the 
Sea Lion II, which was based on the Supermarine Sea King II fighter, a single-engine 
amphibian biplane. The design was developed into a flying boat for the race and fitted 
with a 450hp Napier Lion engine. The Sea Lion II was given the serial number G-EBAH 


and was piloted by Henri Biard, who won the race at an average speed of 145.7mph. 


The 1923 race was held at Cowes, on the Isle of Wight, near Portsmouth on the 


English south coast. Supermarine modified the Sea Lion II to create the Sea Lion III, 
which was fitted with a 550hp Napier Lion engine. The American team won in a Curtiss 
CR-3 flown by US Navy Lieutenant, David Rittenhouse, at an average speed of 
177.27mph. The British team were disappointed, having only managed to reach third 


place. 


The 1924 race was cancelled because only the American team was able to make it to 
the start line. The Italian and French teams withdrew and both of the British team’s 


aircraft had crashed during trials before the race. 


The 1925 race was hosted by the American aero club and was held at Baltimore. 
After the disappointing performance of the Sea Lion III, Supermarine invested a great deal 
of time and effort in developing a new aircraft to try to win the race once again. As a result 
Mitchell designed the revolutionary Supermarine S4 racing seaplane, which moved away 
from the traditional Sea Lion biplane aircraft and introduced a monoplane design for the 
first time. The S4 was built at Supermarine’s plant at Woolston, Southampton and was 
fundamentally an all-wooden monoplane seaplane. The aircraft was fitted with a 680hp 
Napier Lion VII engine. The S4 was registered as G-EBLP and flew for the first time on 
24 August 1925. Three weeks later, on 13 September 1925, the S4 took-off from 
Southampton Water and reached 226.752mph, smashing both the world seaplane speed 


record and the British speed record. 


For the 1925 race, the British team entered the Supermarine S4 along and two Gloster 
III biplanes, but disaster was to strike. The S4 crashed while being flown by HC Biard 
during flight trials before the race on 23 October 1925. Only a few minutes of film remain 
as any form of photographic record of the S4. The actual footage of the S4 taking-off and 
flying is preserved as part of the 1942 film The First of the Few, starring Leslie Howard 


and David Niven. 


The race was won by the American pilot, James Doolittle in a Curtiss R3C-2 that 
reached an average speed of 232.57mph. Doolittle went on to become General, James 
Doolittle, who led the infamous Doolittle Raid on 18 April 1942. Four months after the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor sixteen B-25 bombers took-off from the aircraft carrier 
USS Hornet and flew 620 miles to bomb a number of high-profile targets in Japan. 


The 1926 race was held at Hampton Roads, Virginia, and the Italian team won with a 
Macchi M39 piloted by Mario de Bernardi, flying at an average speed of 246.50mph. 


It was felt that Britain’s disappointing performance in the 1925 race was due, in part, 


to the way that the team had been managed. The Air Ministry agreed to fund the British 
entry to the 1927 race on the condition that the Royal Air Force established the High 


Speed Flight specifically to fly and maintain the aircraft that were entered. 


Following the setback of the crash of the $4, Mitchell and his team at Supermarine 
did not have sufficient time to develop a new aircraft for the 1926 race and were not able 
to enter. Mitchell was determined not to lose out again the following year and set about 
developing a replacement, the Supermarine S5, which flew for the first time on 7 June 
1927. Shortly afterwards the aircraft was delivered to the RAF High Speed Flight. 


Three Supermarine S5 aircraft were built and two, along with a Gloster IVB, were 
entered for the 1927 race held on Monday 26 September at Venice, a day later than 
planned due to poor weather conditions. A 50km course was laid out in the shape of a 
triangle around the Venice Lido, with the pilots expected to fly a total of seven laps. The 
Italian team entered three Macchi M52s, while the British, with their two S5s and Gloster 
IVB, were the only other nation to enter. The Gloster completed its first lap of the course 
with an average speed of 266.5mph. The first of the Macchi aircraft to fly went straight 
into the lead with an average speed of 275mph. With the Gloster so far behind it was 
apparent that only the S5s could possibly have a chance of winning the race for Great 
Britain. Soon, however, two of the Italian aircraft were in trouble, one crashed and a 
second was forced to pull out with engine trouble. Shortly afterwards, as luck would have 
it, one of the S5s also developed engine trouble and was withdrawn from the race. In 
another twist of fate the last remaining Macchi punctured a fuel tank and crashed into the 
Venetian lagoon. Flight Lieutenant Sydney Webster roared into the lead in the last 
remaining Supermarine S5 and took the race with an average speed of 281.66mph, 
breaking the world speed records for both seaplanes and landplanes into the bargain. The 
pilots of the High Speed Flight were heralded by a hungry press and immediately became 
heroes the length and breadth of the country. Mitchell, on the other hand, who was happy 
to keep out of the public eye, found his contribution broadly overlooked by the 


newspapers. 


Sadly, the following year, one of the S5 aircraft, N221, crashed on 12 March 1928 
while making an attempt on the world air speed record. The pilot, Flight Lieutenant, 
Samuel Kinkead, who flew the Gloster IVB during the 1927 race, was killed in the crash. 


In 1928 the organisers of the Schneider Trophy air-race changed the rules and the race 
became a bi-annual event. It was then announced that the next race would be held in 1929 
and would be hosted by Great Britain at Cowes on the Isle of Wight. 


As Mitchell worked closely on the development of the S6 he rapidly came to the 
conclusion that the 900hp Napier Lion VIIA engine had reached the limit of its 
performance and that if they were to win the next race they would need a more powerful 
motor. There was no engine available to him at that time that he felt was up to the job and 
consequently he approached Sir Henry Royce to see whether Rolls-Royce could do 
anything to help. This was the start of a highly successful relationship between 
Supermarine and Rolls-Royce that not only led to success at the 1929 and 1931 air-races, 


but also led to the creation of the famous Merlin and Griffon engines. 


Sir Henry was greatly respected for his engineering brilliance. A humble man, he 
once visited the seaplane base at RAF Calshot and signed the visitors’ book simply as ‘FH 
Royce, mechanic’. Following Mitchell’s request for assistance Royce agreed to develop an 
engine for the Schneider Trophy that could produce 1,500hp and that, with further 
development work, could have the potential to go to 1,900hp. The idea for the R engine 
first came to Royce in October 1928 while he was talking to one of his engineers as they 
walked along the beach at West Wittering, where he had semi-retired due to poor health. 
Within six months of agreeing to develop the new engine Rolls-Royce had delivered their 


first R prototype. 


In October 1932, six months before he died, Royce established a private venture to 
develop the R engine into something that would be of greater benefit to the RAF. The 
project was given the working title of PV-12 and a prototype engine completed initial 
flight tests in 1934. The prototype PV-12 was a 740hp engine that first flew in the Hawker 
Hart biplane, K3036, on 21 February 1935. The PV-12, which had been evolved from the 
R racing engine, was then renamed the Rolls-Royce Merlin. 


Following successful flight tests the new Merlin engines were fitted to the Fairey 
Battle and Hawker Hurricane from 1937 and the Supermarine Spitfire from August 1938. 
The Merlin was developed in response to Air Ministry specification F10/35, which set out 
the requirement for a fighter aircraft that could reach a maximum speed of at least 
310mph. The Supermarine Spitfire and the Hawker Hurricane, which were developed to 
the Air Ministry’s F36/34 specification, were both developed around the Merlin. When 
contracts were issued in 1936 enabling these two aircraft to go into production, the Merlin 
was also given the go-ahead by the Air Ministry. 


The Merlin remained in production until 1950 and during this time a number of 
enhancements were made, including improvements to the performance of the 


superchargers designed by Stanley Hooker. He had been with Rolls-Royce since 1938 and 


went on to become Sir Stanley Hooker. He contributed greatly to the development of the 
Rolls-Royce Derwent and Welland jet engines, before moving to the Bristol Engine 
Company. Hooker’s innovative developments to the Merlin’s supercharger greatly 
improved its performance and were included in the Merlin 45, which was fitted to the 
Spitfire V from October 1940 and the Merlin 61, which was fitted to the Spitfire IX from 
July 1942. 


During the Second World War Rolls-Royce produced Merlin engines at its plants in 
Derby, Crewe and Glasgow. In addition, Ford of Britain built the engines at Trafford Park, 
near Manchester, and the Packard V-1650 variant was built in the United States of 
America. Interestingly, the engine is mostly associated with the Spitfire, but more engines 
were fitted to the four-engine Avro Lancaster than any other aircraft, closely followed by 


the twin-engine de Havilland Mosquito. 


By the time that the Merlin was taken out of production in 1950 over 112,000 engines 
had been built in Britain and a further 37,000 manufactured under licence in the United 
States of America. The first Packard Merlin engine ran in August 1941. Henry Ford was 
approached to manufacture the engines under licence in July 1940, but decided not to go 
ahead, a decision he later came to regret. An agreement to manufacture the engines was 
reached with the Packard Motor Car Company in September 1940, a contract that was 
ultimately worth $130 million. 


In 1928 the Rolls-Royce R engine was central to Mitchell’s design for the 
Supermarine S6, which was based closely upon the S5. One of the main design differences 
was the use of additional fuel tanks that were fitted in the floats to increase the fuel 
capacity required to satisfy the thirsty R racing engine. The surfaces of the wings and 
floats were used as radiators to help dissipate the additional heat generated by the engine. 
The S6 was 25 feet 10 inches long, had a wingspan of 30 feet and was 12 feet 3 inches 
high. It was fitted with the 1,900hp Rolls-Royce R inline engine that gave the aircraft a 


maximum speed of 328mph. 


The 1929 race was held on 7 September and was made up of seven laps of a 50km 
circuit over the Solent near Southampton. It is believed that over one and a half million 
spectators squeezed into vantage points around the shoreline and on a fleet of small ships 
along the route. Teams from Great Britain and Italy entered the race, the Italians with two 
Macchi M67s and a Macchi M52R, the British with two S6 and one S5 aircraft. The 
British team flew first and set an average speed of 324mph for their first lap. The Italians 
again suffered engine trouble and both of their Macchi M67s pulled out of the race after 


their second lap. The remaining Macchi M52R was not able to keep up with the faster S6 
and Flight Lieutenant, Henry Waghorn finished first, having set an average speed of 
328.65mph. The Macchi M52R made it into second place with an average speed of 
284.2mph; the S5 was fractionally slower and came in third with a creditworthy average 
speed of 282.11mph. 


Up until 1930 the British government had funded Britain’s entry into the Schneider 
Trophy air-race, but as the great Depression set in they felt that the expected £100,000 cost 
for the 1931 race could not easily be justified. A great deal of industry and public lobbying 
attempted to change the government’s position and efforts were even made by the Daily 
Mail newspaper to raise the funds through public donations. Mitchell and his team at 
Supermarine gave up any hope of being able to enter the race. Their disappointment was 
made worse by the knowledge that the British team, along with the Americans and 
Italians, had won the race twice before and all three teams could win the trophy outright if 


any one of them could secure a third victory in 1931. 


At the last minute a surprise reprieve miraculously appeared from an unusual quarter. 
In early 1931, Lady Lucy Houston, widow of Sir Robert Houston, her third husband, 
offered to give £100,000 to Supermarine to enable them to compete. This was the final 


nudge that the government needed and they finally agreed to fund the British entry. 


Rather than develop a new S7 Mitchell decided to make improvements to the existing 
S6 aircraft and created the S6B, which featured a more powerful 2,350hp Rolls-Royce R 
engine. The new engine generated considerably more heat, which required further 
dissipating through the surface of the floats. Overall the new aircraft was 28 feet 10 inches 
long, 3 feet longer than the S6. The wingspan at 30 feet and the height of 12 feet 3 inches 
remained the same. Supermarine built two S6Bs for the race and modified two S6s, which 
were designated S6As. The first S6B was delivered to the High Speed Flight at Calshot 
Spit on the Isle of Wight on 21 July 1931. The RAF’s High Speed Flight for the race had 
been established in May 1931 and was led by Squadron Leader, Augustus Orlebar. 
Orlebar became Air Vice Marshal and Deputy Chief of Combined Operations in 1943. In 
addition to Orlebar the Flight included Flight Lieutenant, John Boothman, Flight 
Lieutenant, George Stainforth, Flight Lieutenant, Freddy Long, Flight Lieutenant, EJL 
Hope, Flying Officer, Leonard Snaith, Lieutenant, RL Brinton of the Fleet Air Arm and 
Flight Lieutenant, WF Dry as Engineering Officer. 


The race was set for 12 September 1931, but by the time it was due to be held all of 


the other competing teams had pulled out, which left Britain to compete alone. The Royal 


Aero Club received requests from the Italian and French teams for a postponement, but 


these requests were refused. 


Flight Lieutenant, John Boothman was deemed to be the winner with an average 
speed of 340.09mph. This was the British team’s third victory within a five year period 
and as a result they had won the right to retain the Schneider Trophy in perpetuity. Later 
on the same day Flight Lieutenant, George Stainforth set a new world speed record in a 
Supermarine S6B while flying at 379mph. Within a few days of the race finishing the 
Supermarine S6B went on to break the world speed record again, twice, and on 29 
September it became the first aircraft to break the 400mph barrier, with an average speed 
of 407.5mph. 


The Schneider Trophy was designed by Monsieur E Gabard and shows a silver-plated 
Spirit of Flight kissing the waves, mounted on a marble base. In 1977 the Royal Aero 


Club donated it to the Science Museum in London. 


Spitfire 


The Spitfire story started in earnest in December 1934 when the Air Ministry issued 
contract AM 361140/34 and provided a budget of £10,000 for the construction of a 
prototype aircraft based on Mitchell’s Type 300 design. On 3 January 1935, the Ministry 
created specification F10/35 specifically around the Type 300 and formalised their 


contract for the aircraft with Supermarine, which became designated as K5054. 


The K5054 first flew on 5 March 1936, taking-off from Eastleigh Aerodrome with 
Vickers-Armstrongs’ chief test pilot, Joseph Summers at the controls. This significant 
landmark in British aviation history lasted just eight minutes and took place four months 
after the Hawker Hurricane had made its maiden flight. Once back on the ground, Captain 


Summers is reputed to have commented, “Don’t touch anything”. 


The second test flight took place on 10 March 1936. A new propeller had been fitted 
and during the flight the retractable undercarriage was wound up for the first time. By the 
middle of May that year the Spitfire prototype had reached an astonishing 330mph, which 
was faster than its nearest rival, Sydney Camm’s Hawker Hurricane. The aircraft later 
reached 348mph while Captain Summers was delivering it to Squadron Leader Anderson 
at the Aeroplane & Armament Experimental Establishment (A&AEE) at RAF Martlesham 
Heath. 


An intensive series of assessments were planned for K5054 while it was at the 


A&AEE, but the Air Ministry was so impressed with the aircraft that on 3 June 1936, 
before the tests could be completed, they placed an order for the first 310 production 
Spitfires. The aircraft was first unveiled to the general public just over three weeks later 


on Saturday 27 June 1936, when it flew at the RAF air display at Hendon Aerodrome. 


Soon after the initial order was placed Supermarine found themselves struggling to 
get the new Spitfire into full production. Their plant at Woolston, Southampton, was 
running at maximum capacity fulfilling existing orders for the Supermarine Walrus and 
Stranraer flying boats. Vickers-Armstrongs was keen to keep production of the Spitfire in- 
house and not to risk compromising production quality by contracting out the construction 
of components and significant parts of the aircraft to third party manufacturers. 
Consequently, they were slow to release design drawings and requirements for essential 
components. As a result the planned delivery date was deferred and the Air Ministry, 
concerned by the mounting delays, felt that they should restrict their order to the initial 
310 aircraft and have Supermarine build Bristol Beaufighters at Woolston, once the 
Spitfires had been completed. After considerable lobbying, the Air Ministry was 
persuaded that Supermarine could meet the construction schedule and as a result an order 
for a further 200 aircraft was placed on 24 March 1938. 


The first Spitfire to roll-off the production line at Woolston was K9787, which flew 
for the first time on 14 May 1938, one year after Mitchell’s death and just sixteen months 
before the outbreak of the Second World War. The Supermarine Spitfire Mk I, K9789, was 
the first of the aircraft to enter active service and was delivered by Captain, Joseph 
Summers to 19 Squadron at RAF Duxford on 4 August 1938. 


The Spitfire remained in production for ten years and a total of 20,351 aircraft were 
manufactured. The last to have been retired is thought to have left active service from the 
Irish Air Corps in 1961. 


During its production lifetime the Spitfire went through numerous enhancements and 
variations. The Supermarine Spitfire Mk VB was fitted with a 1,440hp Merlin V-12 
engine that gave it a maximum speed of 374mph at 13,000 feet, an operational ceiling of 
37,000 feet and a range of 470 miles. It was 29 feet 11 inches long, had a wingspan of 36 
feet 10 inches and was 11 feet 5 inches tall. The Mk VB variant was armed with two 


20mm cannons and four .30- inch machine-guns in the wings. 


The enhancements to the Spitfire also included improved engines, in particular the 
Mk XII, which was fitted with the Rolls-Royce Griffon engine. This variant first flew in 
August 1942 and became operational with the RAF’s 41 Squadron in April 1943. The 


Griffon powered Spitfire could reach speeds in excess of 400mph and could climb to 


33,000 feet in less than nine minutes. 


The final Spitfire variant to go into production was the Mk XXIV, which first flew on 
13 April 1946. The final Spitfire to roll off the production line was VN496, which was 
completed on 20 February 1948; practically twelve years to the day since the prototype, 
K5054, was built. 


During the Second World War the Spitfire saw active service in the European, 
Mediterranean, Pacific and South-East Asian theatres, fulfilling a multitude of roles, 
including as a fighter, interceptor, reconnaissance aircraft, fighter-bomber, carrier-borne 


fighter and as a trainer. 


Many legends have grown up around the bravery and exploits of the pilots that flew 
the Spitfire, not just in the Battle of Britain, but throughout the Second World War. For 
many, the Battle of Britain was won singlehandedly by the Few and their Spitfires, where 
in fact there were significantly more Hawker Hurricanes in service with Fighter Command 
at that time and they shouldered a much greater burden during the battle. The greatest 
fighter ace of the war was JE “Johnnie” Johnson, who flew in Spitfires between 1940 and 
1945, during which time he was responsible for bringing down 34 enemy aircraft. 
Squadron Leader, Douglas Bader, noted for having lost both legs in a flying accident 
before the war, was responsible for bringing down 20 enemy aircraft before he was shot 
down and taken prisoner. Other notable Spitfire fighter aces include Robert Tuck, who 
claimed 27 enemy aircraft and was also shot down and taken prison; Brendan Finucane, 
who brought down 28 enemy aircraft before he disappeared over the English Channel in 
July 1941, aged just 21, and Canadian George Beurling, who claimed 31 enemy aircraft 
during the Second World War. Beurling is recognised as “Canada’s most famous hero of 
Second World War”. He has also been given the nickname “The Falcon of Malta”, having 
brought down 27 enemy aircraft in just fourteen days while helping to defend the besieged 


island of Malta in the Mediterranean. 


Seafire, Spiteful and Seafang 


As early as 1938 the British Admiralty had shown an interest in developing a carrier-borne 
naval version of the Spitfire for use by the Fleet Air Arm, but the proposal was not taken 
forward until late 1941. By the end of that year Air Training Service Ltd at Hamble had 


converted forty-eight Spitfire Mk Vb aircraft for carrier use, which were re-designated as 


Seafire Mk Ib; the name was simply a contraction of both Sea and Spitfire, but unofficially 


the aircraft were known as ‘hooked Spitfires’ by their pilots and ground crews. 


Mitchell’s design for the Spitfire was first and foremost as a land based aircraft. It 
was not surprising therefore that having had relatively few modifications made to it for 
carrier use, the Seafire Mk I suffered significantly from structural damage, particularly 
from heavy landings that were made by its pilots as they attempted to land on an aircraft 
carrier’s pitching flight deck. Modifications were made to the Mk II, in particular to 
strengthen the airframe, but the high level of losses continued. The Spitfire’s limited 
range, ideal for short interceptor operations, was not ideal for long flights from a carrier at 
sea. A narrow undercarriage and a centre of gravity too far back for carrier use, 
contributed to the aircraft’s troubled beginnings. It was not until the introduction of the 
Seafire Mk XVII, with a stronger frame and the provision of additional fuel tanks that 
many of these difficulties were at last starting to be ironed out. This variant was not 


introduced until after the cessation of the Second World War. 


The Seafire first saw action on 8 November 1942 during Operation Torch, the British 
and American invasion of French North Africa. On 9 September 1943, during Operation 
Avalanche, over one-hundred Seafires were available for service on-board the British 
aircraft carriers, however, two days later, only thirty-nine remained serviceable. The calm 
conditions in the Mediterranean meant that there was little headwind and as the aircraft 
came in to land they suffered from what has been called ‘Spitfire float’, where the aircraft 
would drift as the pilot made their approach and the arrestor hook would often miss the 
cable, which caused the aircraft to veer off and collide with the crash barrier. Other aircraft 
approached too quickly and as soon as they had landed their arrestor hooks were torn from 


the fuselage, causing severe damage to the aircraft. 


The Seafire Mk IT saw action in the Far East and performed well when pitched 
against the Mitsubishi Zero A6M5, although in the Pacific theatre the United States of 
America’s F6F Hellcat and F4U Corsair were a more significant aircraft, with a much 


stronger overall construction and greater flying range. 


Later in the war the Seafire, as well as the Spitfire, were fitted with the new Rolls- 
Royce Griffon engine, which gave the aircraft a much needed boost, in particular with its 
rate of climb and maximum speed. However, as had been the case with the Seafire since 
its inception, more difficulties and compromise were just around the corner. The additional 
power afforded by the Griffon engine meant that the pilot had to continually adjust the 


flight of the aircraft to prevent it from rotating in the opposite direction to the propeller, 


which made take-off and landing on an aircraft carrier particularly difficult, not to say 
dangerous. The larger, heavier engine required pilots to take a much longer take-off in 
order to build sufficient speed to lift the aircraft off the flight deck. It was not until the 


contra-rotating propeller was updated that many of these problems began to be eradicated. 


Most of the Seafire’s active service was in the Far East with Fleet Air Arm Squadrons 
887 and 894 aboard HMS Indefatigable. Their limited array of weapons meant that they 
were generally allocated to combat air patrol (CAP) duties, short patrols designed to 
provide air cover and protection for the fleet. As the war in the Pacific intensified, the 
Japanese forces were pushed back towards their home islands and they became more and 
more fanatical in their attacks. Consequently, the Seafires found they were increasingly 
engaged in intercepting and destroying the Kamikaze suicide-pilots that were determined 
to attack the aircraft carriers and their escorts at any cost, in particular while supporting 


the landings at Iwo Jima. 


After the Second World War the Fleet Air Arm upgraded its remaining Seafires with 
Griffon powered variants, including 800 Squadron on-board HMS Triumph, which served 
alongside 827 Squadron that operated the Fairey Firefly carrier-borne fighter and anti- 
submarine aircraft. HMS Triumph started a tour of the Far East in 1950 and found itself 
embroiled in the Korean War. Between July and September 1950 the carrier’s Seafires 
flew more than 300 ground attack and combat air patrols. During this time only two 
Seafires were lost, one as a result of so called ‘friendly fire’, when the aircraft was shot 
down by a USAAF B-29 Superfortress and the second when it crashed while attempting to 
land and its arrestor hook failed to extend. Many of the Seafires were damaged while 
making landings, suffering wrinkling at the rear of the fuselage. After the Korean War, 
more stringent peacetime air safety rules were reapplied and as a result only three of 800 


Squadron’s Seafires were found to still be serviceable. 


The much anticipated replacement for the Supermarine Spitfire was the Spiteful, 
which first flew on 30 June 1944. The design included a Rolls-Royce Griffon engine and 
was submitted in response to the Air Ministry’s F1/43 specification. The main driving 
force behind the new design was to find a way to make the Spitfire fly higher and faster. 
There was a consensus that a limiting factor on the Spitfire’s speed and altitude was its 
wing design and so a new shape wing had to be found. Supermarine’s designer, Joseph 
Smith, took inspiration from a paper written by AD Young of the RAE, which described a 
new approach to wing design. As a result of Smith’s work Supermarine issued 
Specification No 470 in November 1942, which stated that a new Spitfire wing design had 


been developed that would raise the speed at which drag became too much for the aircraft, 
would obtain a rate of roll faster than any other fighter then available and would increase 
performance by reducing wing profile drag. While this work was going on other changes 
were made to the Spitfire’s fuselage to create a higher position for the pilot and to deal 
with a degree of instability in the original design by adding a larger rudder and fin. The 
new wing was fitted to a Spitfire Mk XIV, serial number NN660, and was taken out for a 
test flight on 30 June 1944 by Jeffrey Quill. Although the aircraft flew faster than a 
conventional Spitfire Mk XIV the new wing did not perform as well as Mitchell’s 


elliptical design. 


The new design was designated as the Supermarine Spiteful and an initial order of 
150 aircraft was placed by the Air Ministry. However, with the rapid advancements in jet 
engine design, in particular with the Gloster Meteor that used Frank Whittle’s 
revolutionary new engine, the future of conventional aero-engines seemed limited. With 
this in mind the Air Ministry cancelled the remaining order for the Spiteful, at which point 


only seventeen had been built. 


After the Second World War Supermarine explored the opportunity of licencing 
production of the Spiteful and discussions were held with Société Nationale de 
Constructions Aéronautiques du Nord (SNCAN) in France, but concern over how soon the 


Spiteful may become obsolete meant that their interest was short lived. 


Despite the changes in attitudes towards traditional propeller engines at home and 
abroad, the Air Ministry remained uncertain about the viability of a carrier-borne jet 
fighter for the Fleet Air Arm and so it was decided to create a new conventional aircraft 
based on the Spiteful. This new naval variant was the Supermarine Seafang, which 
included folding wing-tips for easier stowage on-board an aircraft carrier, an uprated 


Griffon engine and the pioneering Rotol six-bladed contra-rotating propeller. 


The first Seafang was a modified Spiteful Mk XV, serial number RB250. However, 
de Havilland was making significant progress with its design for the DH100 Vampire jet 
fighter. With the introduction of the Sea Vampire following successful tests from HMS 


Ocean in 1945, the Seafang’s future became quite bleak. 


The Air Ministry placed an order for two Seafang Type 396 Mk XXXII prototypes on 
12 March 1945, with an interim order for 150 Type 382 Seafang Mk XXXI placed on 7 
May 1945. The interim aircraft were fundamentally Spitfeuls with an arrestor hook added, 
which were to be rushed into production to provide cover until the new Type 396 aircraft 


was ready. However, with the end of the war the need for the Type 382s disappeared and 


the order was cancelled, with less than ten of the original order built. 


The prototype Type 396 Mk XXXII Seafang, serial number VB895, flew for the first 
time in June 1946. It was fitted with a 2,350hp Rolls-Royce Griffon 89 engine and two 
three-bladed contra-rotating propellers. During May 1947 the aircraft took part in deck 
landing trials on-board HMS IIlustrious, with test pilot, Michael Lithgow at the controls. 
Unfortunately for Supermarine the results of the trial were not encouraging, in particular 
in comparison with the existing Hawker Sea Fury, which was the last conventional 
propeller-driven fighter to serve with the Fleet Air Arm and was the fastest ever 


production piston-driven single-engine aircraft. 


In light of the Seafang’s performance, and the immediate availability of the Hawker 
Sea Fury, the decision was taken to continue to develop the carrier-borne variants of the 
Gloster Meteor and the de Havilland Sea Vampire jet aircraft and not to pursue any further 
the development of the Seafang. The aircraft ended up as a test aircraft in the development 
of the Supermarine Attacker, a jet powered evolution of the Spiteful and Seafang, which 
flew for the first time on 27 July 1946. 


Spitfires on the Silver Screen 


Many iconic Second World War aircraft have been immortalised on the silver screen, not 
least of all the Supermarine Spitfire. Many classic British war films have highlighted the 
bravery of Spitfire pilots and other aircrew, including the 1953 film Malta Story, starring 
Alec Guinness, Jack Hawkins and Anthony Steel; the 1956 film Reach for the Sky, which 
starred Kenneth More as Squadron Leader, Douglas Bader; the star studded 1969 film 
Battle of Britain, directed by Guy Hamilton and produced by James Bond producer Harry 
Saltzman; and the entertaining 1942 film, The First of the Few, starring Leslie Howard 
and David Niven, which told a rather fictionalised story of the life of Spitfire designer, RJ 
Mitchell. 


Malta Story, directed by Brian Desmond Hurst, starred Jack Hawkins and Alec 
Guinness and tells the story of the air defence of the besieged island of Malta during the 
Second World War. The film, which was released on 23 June 1953 in the UK and on 5 
August 1954 in the United States of America, adopted a documentary style, interspersing 
the personal stories of the airmen and the islanders, with newsreel clips and actual footage 


of many of the locations still desolated from the continuous wartime bombing. 


The story is set during 1942. The threat of invasion from German and Italian forces is 


imminent and they are relentlessly bombarding the island in the hope of provoking its 
unconditional surrender. The few remaining RAF personnel struggle to keep their aircraft 
operational and wait in hope for badly needed reinforcements. The islanders must survive 
on meagre rations and when the tanker SS Ohio arrives at Valletta, bomb damaged and 
listing, there is a sense of relief. Dramatic real-life footage, including the Ohio limping 
into port, added an extra dimension to the film. The islanders’ and armed forces’ efforts to 
defend the island were recognised when the whole island was awarded the George Cross 
by King George VI. 


The film’s action sequences include a great deal of original footage of actual 
operations and feature Bristol Beaufighter fighter-bombers, Bristol Beaufort twin-engine 
torpedo-bombers and the single-engine Fairey Swordfish torpedo-bombers. In addition, 
footage of Axis aircraft attacking the island includes Italian Savoia-Marchetti SM79 
torpedo-horizontal bombers, Messerschmitt Bf 109F fighters and Junkers Ju 88 bombers. 
The production team were also given the use of three Supermarine Spitfire Mk XVI 


aircraft, which had previously been in storage. 


Reach for the Sky was directed by Lewis Gilbert and starred Kenneth More as 
Squadron Leader, Douglas Bader. The screenplay was based on Paul Brickhill’s biography 
of Bader published in 1954. The film was released on 10 July 1956 in UK and on 30 April 
1957 in the United States of America. Lewis Gilbert won the British Academy of Film and 
Television Arts (BAFTA) award for the best British film in 1956. 


The film follows Bader’s life story from when he joined the RAF in 1928 as a cadet 
through to the end of the Second World War. Following the completion of his training he 
is posted to 23 Squadron at RAF Kenley. Despite being warned not to fly low level 
aerobatics he, rather typically of his personality at the time, disregards the warning and 
unfortunately crashes his aircraft. He is severely injured and later has both of his legs 


amputated, which brings a rapid end to his flying career. 


Frustrated by his mundane office job, Bader is determined to fly again. With the 
outbreak of the Second World War he is able to persuade the authorities, albeit reluctantly, 
to let him back into the RAF. Bader ends up as a Wing Commander and in real-life 
brought down 20 enemy aircraft before he was shot down in 1941 and was taken prisoner. 


Despite a number of ill-fated escape attempts he ended up at the notorious Colditz Castle. 


Reach for the Sky spans two-decades of aviation and a number of classic British 
aircraft were used during the film, including an Avro 504K, an Avro Tutor, Bristol F2b, 


Bristol Bulldog, Hawker Hurricane I, II and IIC, Spartan Arrow and astonishingly ten 


different Supermarine Spitfire XVIs, of which at least three of the Spitfires were flying, 
the others static. The film was well received by audiences and became the most popular 
film at the box office in the UK in 1956. 


Battle of Britain, directed by Guy Hamilton and produced by Harry Saltzman, was 
released on 15 September 1969. The screenplay by James Kennaway and Wilfred 


Greatorex was based on Derek Wood and Derek Dempster’s book The Narrow Margin. 


It is generally regarded that the film is an honest and accurate portrayal of the actual 
Battle of Britain. Following the fall of France, German forces are massed on the other side 
of the English Channel in the summer of 1940 and Britain waits nervously for the 
impending start of Operation Sea Lion, Nazi Germany’s plan to invade Great Britain. In 
preparation for the invasion the Luftwaffe launches a concerted air onslaught to try to 
destroy the RAF and to deny Britain its crucial air defences. A key turning point in the air 
battle is when German bombers accidentally drop incendiaries on London. The RAF 
immediately retaliates by sending a small, but highly significant, bombing mission to 
attack Berlin, the first time that the city has ever been bombed from the air. An enraged 
Adolf Hitler orders a change in tactics and the persistent bombing of London starts. The 
RAF put up a strong defence in the face of what appears to be overwhelming forces and 
soon the Luftwaffe’s losses are mounting, with the RAF, by comparison, losing fewer 
aircraft and pilots. By 15 September the battle has reached its peak and when all seems 
hopeless and defeat but days away, the RAF miraculously wins through. In the face of 
rapidly mounting losses, Hitler finally postpones Operation Sea Lion and Britain, for the 


time being, has been saved; the Battle of Britain has been won. 


Battle of Britain attempted to accurately depict the individuals and the reality of the 
battle on both sides, engaging Adolf Galland and Robert Stanford Tuck, who both took 
part in the battle, as consultants to the film. The cast included many leading British stars, 
as well as leading German actors, who spoke in their native tongue and were subtitled 
during the film. 


The cast included Laurence Olivier as Air Chief Marshal, Sir Hugh Dowding, Trevor 
Howard as Air Vice-Marshal, Sir Keith Park, Patrick Wymark as Air Vice-Marshal, 
Trafford Leigh-Mallory, Ralph Richardson as Sir David Kelly, British ambassador to 
Switzerland, Curt Jiirgens as Baron von Richter, a role that was based upon the German 
Foreign Minister, Joachim von Ribbentrop, Hein Riess as Reichsmarschall, Hermann 
Goring, Commander-in-Chief of the Luftwaffe and Manfred Reddemann as Major Falke, a 


role based upon Luftwaffe ace Adolf Galland, who aged just 30 was the youngest man to 


hold the rank of general in the Luftwaffe. 


To lend authenticity to the production the producers, Harry Saltzman and S. Benjamin 
Fisz, brought in the former RAF Bomber Command, Group Captain, Hamish Mahaddie, 
to help them find suitable aircraft for filming. With Mahaddie’s assistance over one- 
hundred aircraft were assembled into what was described as the “35th largest air force in 
the world”. At that time they were able to locate 109 Spitfires in the UK, twenty-seven 
were available and twelve could be made airworthy. Mahaddie also arranged for six 
Hawker Hurricanes to be available, of which three were airworthy. The production team 
also brought in a rare Spitfire Mk II, which was being used as a gate guardian at RAF 


Colerne and helped to partially refurbish the aircraft. 


Two Spitfire trainers were used as camera platforms during the filming of the air 
sequences and a Hawker Hurricane XII, which had been lovingly restored by Canadian, 
Bob Diemert, was also used in the film, with Diemert himself at the controls. A further 
eight static Spitfires and two Hurricanes were used on the ground and a further Hurricane 


was found that could taxi. 


The producers were also able to secure thirty-two Spanish-built CASA 2.111 twin- 
engine bombers based on the Heinkel He 111 and twenty-seven Spanish-built Hispano 
Aviación HA-1112 M1L ‘Buchon’ single-engine fighters, based on the Messerschmitt Bf 
109. Interestingly, the Spanish built aircraft were fitted with Rolls-Royce Merlin engines 
and so both British and German aircraft in the film ended-up mostly powered by the iconic 
Merlin. 


The Royal Air Force Museum at Hendon cautiously gave the producers permission to 
use their Junkers Ju 87 Stuka dive-bomber, which was one of only two that were in 


existence at the time. 


The extent to which the producers went to ensure the accuracy of the aircraft that 
were used in the film is something to behold, not least of all because it led to one of the 
greatest collections of original and near original aircraft ever assembled for a feature film. 
The use of flying camera platforms ensured that the aerial scenes had a close intimacy and 
an authenticity that gave Battle of Britain an unparalleled edge as a war film. The film not 
only accurately depicted the story, on both sides, but it remains a veritable “who’s who” of 


British and German wartime aviation. 


More recent television dramas have sought to tell the story of life on the home front 


during the Second World War, including the excellent ITV detective series Foyles War. 


The lead character, Chief Inspector Foyle, has a son in the RAF and, quite predictably, he 
is a Spitfire pilot. 


But there is only one British feature film that has done justice to the compelling story 
of RJ Mitchell and the birth of the Spitfire, the 1942 propaganda film, The First of the 


Few, which starred Leslie Howard and David Niven. 


The First of the Few, which was called Spitfire in North America, tells of RJ 
Mitchell’s involvement in the design and development of Supermarine’s racing seaplanes 
that they built for the Schneider Trophy air-races in 1927, 1929 and 1931. Mitchell is 
played by Leslie Howard, who also directed the film, with David Niven as the fictional 
test pilot Geoffrey Crisp. The Crisp character is believed to be an amalgam of a number of 
true-life individuals, including Supermarine’s test pilot, Jeffrey Quill. Uniquely the film 
includes original footage of actual Spitfire pilots discussing Mitchell with their 
commander, Geoffrey Crisp. Later in the film, many of the same pilots are seen 


performing numerous aerial sequences and battle scenes. 


The footage towards the end of the film, which purported to show the prototype 
K5054, was in fact a Spitfire Mk II and was filmed, with Quill at the controls, during 1 
and 2 November 1941. The film was made with the full support of Prime Minister, 
Winston Churchill, which enabled to producers not only to secure access to active 


airbases, but also to ensure the full cooperation of Fighter Command. 


The film was released on 20 August 1942 in London and on 14 September 1942 in 
the United States of America. The actor David Niven, who had become an established 
film star during the late 1930s, had returned to the UK in 1939 in order to volunteer for 
active service. During his wartime army service he was still under contract to the 
Hollywood film producer, Samuel Goldwyn. In 1942 Goldwyn temporarily released Niven 
from his contract to enable him to appear in the film, in exchange for distribution rights in 
the United States of America. When the final version of the film was sent to him he was 
apparently angered that his star should have ended up playing a supporting role and is 
reported to have re-edited the film and removed around 40 minutes, before he released it 


under the new title, Spitfire. 


Not surprisingly, in order for the film to tell its story during wartime and for it to help 
boost public morale, The First of the Few glamorised Mitchell’s personal legend. The film 
contains a number of historical inaccuracies and has made several blatant changes to the 
facts. Mitchell did not, as is claimed in the film, visit Germany before the war and meet 


Herr Messerschmitt, nor did he work himself to death on the design of the Spitfire. 


However, despite this, the film remains something of a classic today and is still able 
to stand up on its own as an entertaining and significant film. Its significance is made even 
more compelling because it includes rare footage of the ill-fated Supermarine S4 that 
crashed before it could take part in the 1925 Schneider Trophy air-race. The scenes 
include shots of the S4 taking-off in the Solent and in flight. This footage provides a 


valuable historical record of the S4, which is no longer available anywhere else. 


Memorial 


Reginald Mitchell married Florence Dayson in 1918 and together they had a son, Gordon, 
who was born in 1920 and who died in 2009. Dr. Gordon Mitchell wrote two detailed 
books about his father, R.J. Mitchell: World Famous Aircraft Designer and R.J.Mitchell: 
Schooldays to Spitfire. 


Dr. Mitchell unveiled a three-quarter scale model of the Spitfire prototype, K5054 
near the entrance to Eastleigh Aerodrome in Southampton. It was from here that the 
Spitfire test flights took-off and were watched by Mitchell from his garden at 2 Russell 
Place, Portswood in Southampton, a house which he had designed and built while working 
at Supermarine’s Woolston plant in the town. The unveiling took place on 5 March 2004, 
the 68th anniversary of K5054’s first flight. 


Mitchell received very little public recognition for his work during his lifetime, but 
thankfully there has been a great deal of recognition ever since, a little too late perhaps, 
but fitting all the same. 


A statue was erected outside the Potteries Museum in Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent near his 
birthplace. The Mitchell Memorial Theatre was built in Hanley just after the Second 
World War, its construction paid for by public subscription. Busts of Mitchell can be found 
at Southampton University and at the RAF Club in London. A memorial has been erected 


on the site of the former Supermarine factory in Hazel Road, Woolston in Southampton. 


In September 2005 an impressive new statue of Mitchell, by Stephen Kettle, was 
unveiled in the Flight Gallery at The Science Museum, London. The statue was made 
from around 400,000 individual small pieces of Welsh slate and took Kettle more than 
2,000 hours to complete. The statue shows Mitchell, with rolled-up shirt sleeves, standing 


next to a draughtsman’s drawing board. 


In July 2010 The Daily Telegraph newspaper reported that a rare trophy, in the shape 
of a de Havilland DH60 Moth, which was awarded to Mitchell by the Hampshire Aero 


Club in October 1936, had been found just before the seventieth anniversary of the Battle 
of Britain. The trophy was donated to the Solent Sky Museum by Owen Hill, a part-owner 
of the original club. Mitchell had received the award in recognition of his success during 
landing competitions that were organised by the club and demonstrates his significant 
ability as a pilot in his own right, an achievement made even more remarkable as it came 


when he was terminally ill with cancer and had just seven months to live. 


There are more than seventy Spitfires in existence around the world, forty-five of 
them still in flying condition, with eighteen of them thrilling crowds at air shows around 
the UK. While many of the Spitfires can be found at aviation museums around the 


country, six are maintained and flown by the Battle of Britain Memorial Flight. 


The Battle of Britain Memorial Flight (BBMF) is part of No. 1 Group RAF and is 
based at RAF Coningsby in Lincolnshire. The Flight does a great deal of excellent work 
maintaining Britain’s aviation heritage by keeping a range of iconic aircraft in flying 


condition. 


The BBMF is made up of twelve aircraft, one Avro Lancaster, six Supermarine 
Spitfires, two Hawker Hurricanes, one Douglas Dakota and two de Havilland Canada 
DHC-1 Chipmunks. The Flight’s aircraft regularly contribute to air displays around the 
UK and three of them are usually seen flying in formation; an Avro Lancaster flanked by a 


Hawker Hurricane and a Supermarine Spitfire. 


The oldest of the six Spitfires is, P7350, a Mk Ila which flew with 266 and 603 
Squadrons during the Battle of Britain in 1940. 


Spitfire AB910 is a Mk Vb, which has a long and prestigious history, having escorted 
convoys during the Battle of the Atlantic and escort patrols during the raids on the German 
warships Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. As part of 133 Squadron the aircraft took part in the 
Dieppe Raid and was later posted to 402 Squadron, Royal Canadian Air Force (RCAF), 
for whom it flew cover patrols over the Normandy beachheads on D-Day and in the few 
weeks that followed the Allied landings. 


Spitfire MK356 is a Mk LFIXe that was built in March 1944 and which served with 
the RCAF. The aircraft took part in the Rodeo fighter sweep over northern occupied 
France in the weeks before the D-Day landings in June 1944. 


Spitfire PM631 is a Mk PRXIX photo reconnaissance aircraft that is fitted with a 


Rolls-Royce Griffon 66 engine, but was built too late to see active service. 


Spitfire PS915 is also a Mk PRXIX, which performed the last operational Spitfire 


sortie for the RAF on 1 April 1954, when it took reconnaissance photographs of 


communist guerrilla hideouts in Johore. 


Spitfire PS853 is a Mk XIX, which was sold by the BBMF in 1994 and the money 
used to contribute to the of rebuilding Hurricane LF363 following its crash landing at 
RAF Wittering in 1991. 


Spitfire TE311 is a Mk XVI that was bought in 2002 with the view to it being used 
for spares, but it was officially added to the Flight in 2007 and made airworthy in 2012. 


The Battle of Britain Memorial Flight works tirelessly to preserve flying examples of 
Britain’s Second World War aviation heritage, work that is constantly applauded by an 
appreciative public at air displays and national events, a testament indeed, if one were 
needed, to the enduring charm of the Spitfire and the nation’s admiration for Reginald 


Joseph Mitchell and his invaluable work. 
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Here are details of other titles from Richard Edwards. 


HEROES AND LANDMARKS OF BRITISH AVIATION 


By Richard and Peter Edwards 


Heroes and Landmarks of British Aviation by Richard and Peter Edwards is published 
by Pen and Sword Books (Aviation) and is available in hardback and e-book. The 
international book review website, aviationbookreviews.com, described the book as, 
“solid, well-documented and informative; an excellent reference book to have on your 
bookshelf.” 


The book tells the story of Britain’s aviation industry, from the earliest pioneers to the 
government nationalisations that ultimately fashioned its destiny. The heroes are Britain’s 
most innovative aviators and their aircraft, those who persevered to be the first into the air, 
to fly the highest, the fastest and the furthest. 


Behind the personal stories are the histories of the companies that the pioneers 
created, names that have become indivisible from British aviation folklore, such as 
Sopwith, Avro, Supermarine, Handley Page and Rolls-Royce. The book also documents 
the mergers and acquisitions that led to the creation of the Hawker Siddeley Group and the 
British Aircraft Corporation, and ultimately how they were nationalised and then de- 
nationalised to form British Aerospace. Click here to preview the first chapter at the 
Kindle store. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE JAPANESE IMPERIAL NAVAL AIR SERVICE 


By Peter Edwards 


The Rise and Fall of the Japanese Imperial Naval Air Service is published by Pen and 
Sword Books (Aviation) and is available in hardback and e-book. 


The Fleet Air Arm Officers Association described the book, which was published 
posthumously by the author’s son in 2010, as, “An immensely detailed account of how the 
Imperial Japanese Government embraced the concept of Air Power and how they 
developed Naval Aviation from before World War One to the final defeat in 1945. This 
book is a triumph for Peter Edwards’ son Richard.” 


Through vivid accounts of the air and sea battles that raged across the Pacific the 
book provides an in-depth history of the Japanese Imperial Naval Air Service and 
illustrates how the United States of America re-established its military dominance 
following Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor. Click here to preview the first chapter at the 
Kindle store. 


